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marches on a stable course; the political soil itself steals 
forth by imperceptible degrees, like a travelling glacier, 
carrying cn its bosom not only political parties but their 
flag-posts and cantonments; so that what appears to be an 
eternal city founded on hills is but a flying island of Laputa.’’ 

R. L. STEVENSQN 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Monday after a long pause the Germans began 
again their determined and costly attacks, and have 
gained substantial ground in their larger venture on 
the Aisne. Their minor attempt on the front between 
Locre and Vormezeele was repulsed by the French after 
fierce fighting. They penetrated on Monday into the 
French positions near Dickebusch Lake, but only for a 
while, being ejected with severe losses. 


On the Aisne front for over 25 miles between the ‘ 


gion of Vauxaillon and Brimont continuous pressure 
Was maintained throughout Monday by the Germans. 
The 21st Division which saved the situation in the 
battle of the Lys, held its own all day on our right, 
and it was only at a late hour that the centre and the 
left retired, the enemy forcing the passage of the Aisne 
by sheer weight of troops. On Tuesday the main 
German advance was made in the centre, where the 
Vesle, a river running parallel to the Aisne, was 
tossed. This means an advance at greatest depth of 
fleven miles. For a considerable time our troops 
beld up the Germans and inflicted heavy punishment 
fill they had to retire after the crossing of the rivers. 
On Wednesday the Germans entered Soissons on the 
left after a bitter struggle, and were seriously threaten- 
ing Rheims on the right, having reached in the centre 
asfar as Loupiegne. We have lost the Chemin des 

es, a range of hills long bitterly contested, but 
there has been nothing like a rout. The Allies have 
fetired without confusion, and their losses aré small in 
Comparison with those of the enemy. 


The Prime Minister struck the sensible note. at 
Edinburgh when he said that the right course of 


Government lay between the extremists of peace and 
the extremists of war; ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis.’’ The 
people who think that this is the time for opening 
negotiations are as absurd as the people who rave about 
the last shilling and the last drop of blood. All big 
wars between great Powers end to the dissatisfaction 
of everybody, as we have frequently pointed out, and 
there is no reason to suppose this war will be an excep- 
tion to an unbroken historical experience. The Entente 
Powers have won on the Western Front; but Germany 
has won on the Eastern Front. The question is, what 
price are the Western Powers willing to pay to make 
Germany let go her Eastern conquests? 


What Mr. Lloyd George meant when he said the next 
few weeks would be a race between Hindenburg and 
President Wilson we take to be this: The Germans 
know perfectly well, better than the British public, how 
many American troops have landed in France, and how 
long it will take to fit them for the fighting line. They 
know that by the early autumn there will be at least a 
million American soldiers there, and that by the winter, 
or at least the early spring, all these troops will be 
ready to attack them. It is therefore essential for the 
Germans to make one more big attempt to get in the 
knock-out blow before a month is over. Should they 
fail in attaining a decisive result, serious proposals for 
peace will certainly be made. 


Opinions differ in political circles as to whether there 
should be a general election as soon as the new register 
can be completed, say, in January, 1919, or whether 
the present Parliament should prolong its existence 
until the war is over. One opinion is that Mr. Lloyd 
George should dissolve as soon as the new register is 
ready, as he would be certain of a large majority, 
which, on the whole, would be the best thing for the 
country. Others think that it would be taking too 
great a risk to dissolve whilst the war is going on. 
They think that it would not be fair to the nation to 
put the matter to the test, and incur the danger of a 
Labour majority with a mandate to make peace on any 
terms. We think that there is no risk of the working- 
classes voting for an inconclusive peace, so long as the 
war is going on. But when the war is over, anything 
might happen at the polls. We do not like to contem- 
plate the possibilities of a general election, with twelve 
million new voters, and the danger of war removed. 


When Parliament reassembled, the exchange of 
prisoners was discussed in both Houses. Lord 
Newton’s speech in the Lords was the most important 
contribution to the subject, as might have been ex- 
pected. He has worked hard for our men imprisoned 
abroad, with equal zeal and tact, and has been re- 
warded by the ignorant vilifications of journalists out for 
‘*a scoop.’’ There are difficulties enough as it is, and 
quite rightly Lord Newton refused to increase them 
and hamper the hands of negotiators by stating what 
particular line they were going to take. 


Lord Newton does not intend to be bullied or 
badgered by the Northcliffe Press, which must feel a 
little small after his remarks on its operations. He has 
taken endless trouble, and has the support of all who 
know and understand his work. He compared himself 
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to Cassandra—no one would believe in him—but, un- 
like her, he is witty, not gloomy, and, unimpeded by 
Press ‘‘stunts’’ even more vacuous than the remarks 
of a Greek chorus, he means to play his part, and will 
in due time win the gratitude he deserves. The attack 
on Lord Newton is wicked, because it may lead those 
who do not know to think that the best possible is not 
being done for our men in the enemy’s hands. This 
is not true. 


We hope that Mr. Montagu will not add to our dis- 
tractions and agitations by attempting to pass a Home 
Rule Bill for India this session. Parliament is more 
than moribund: it has really no authority for any 
legislation, except what is strictly necessary to carry on 
the war. We have heard (and we can easily believe 
it) that Mr. Montagu has returned from India in a 
mood of chastened Conservatism as regards self- 
government. Although it used to be the fashion to 
sneer at the winter tour of ‘‘ Padgett, M.P.’’ the truth 
is that a visit of a few weeks or a month or two in 
India is a real education. A trip to Benares, a sight 
of the temples and the holy wells and the ghauts, and 
a fakir or two, teach one more about Brahminism than 
many books. Conversations with Babu barristers 
and the modern type of chattering Mussulman open the 
eyes and cool the ardour of the Western democrat. 


What is the Coal Controller about? When almost 
every man and woman in the Kingdom is being sub- 
ject to compulsion of some kind, it is amazing that the 
colliers, who do not go to the war, are allowed to 
‘* play ’’ just as much as they please, and absenteeism 
at the rate of 33 per cent. a day is still the rule in York- 
shire. The position at one of the Eastern ports is, 
indeed, serious owing to the shortage of coal for ship- 
ment. A large number of vessels are lying idle, wait- 
ing for coals. Admiralty agents have constantly 
drawn the attention of the Authorities to the delay to 
their own and other people’s tonnage through the lack 
of coal supplies, but nothing is done. The miners 
appear to be quite indifferent to the situation. These 
are the people for whom England is to be made 
** safe !’’ 


Of course, Lord Denbigh ought to be Minister of 
Information instead of Lord Beaverbrook, who does 
nothing but open picture galleries. Lord Denbigh 
knows very well the meaning -of Propaganda, and is 
indefatigable in touring the country with his big map, 
and making speeches and writing letters. But what 
does all this Propaganda come to, and what is the use 
of the Ministry of Information and the War Aims 
Committee? All these talkers and writers and cinema- 
showmen are forbidden to discuss peace terms: they 
are only to talk about War Aims. What is the differ- 
ence between them? Presumably the war aims are the 
securing of a satisfactory peace—at least we know of 
no other. With what object and for whose benefit 
are these hundreds of thousands of pounds being spent? 


We witnessed the other day in a provincial town a 
War Aims cinematograph. An enormous motor lorry 
drew up in the street: a sheet was arranged on an 
opposite house; and there followed some very prettv 
films of a submarine’s operations, leaving port, firing a 
torpedo, submerging, and returning to port. The 
audience consisted of a sparse gathering of boys and 
nursemaids, some of whom tittered and some yawned. 
After an hour’s performance, the sheet and electric 
lantern and the films were collected, and the huge motor 
glided off. All this must cost a plenty of money, and 
with what benefit? Why should street-urchins and 
nursemaids be entertained at the public expense with 
a show, which they could see for a few pence in a 
theatre? 


It is quite clear that the Colonies are going to’ set 
the fashion of the future to the ‘mother country. The 
resolution of the Dominion House of Commons against 
hereditary titles is therefore significant. One member 
was for abolishing at once all hereditary titles so far 


as Canada is concerned. But Sir Robert Borden 
carried his amendment that titles should in future he 
granted to Canadians only on the recommendation of 
the Canadian Premier. This, of course, is a protest 
against Lord Beaverbrook’s peerage, and is ndt the 
first. But what is going to happen to titles in this 
country? The advertisement columns are filled with 
notices of sales of noblemens’ estates: and the House 
of Lords is to become a Senate. Without estates and 
without a seat in the Legislature, ‘‘ what’s to become 
of the duke?’’ as a duchess once asked Lord Langs. 
downe after he had expounded his plan of reform. 


In France, of course, titles are legally non-existent, 
and in society people of all ranks are addressed as 
‘“ Monsieur de ’’ or ‘‘ Madame de Chose,’’ except by 
servants, or if great formality is to be shown. Shall 
we come to Senator Bedford, or Devonshire? Social 
usages die hard, and we are only a little less formal 
in our modes of address than we were in the eighteenth 
century. The greatest decline in ceremony has taken 
place between parents and children, for in the 
eighteenth century, and sometimes in the nineteenth, a 
peer’s sons would address him in letters and speech as 
‘my lord.’’ But a peerage without wealth and legis. 
lative functions cannot long survive. Perhaps 
American women will fly to the rescue of our 
aristocracy, as their men have come to the assistance 
of our army. A good deal of feminine help from that 
quarter has already arrived. 


Lord Denbigh and many others think that the flame 
of hatred against Germany requires daily feeding by the 
publication of the cruelties inflicted on our prisoners. 
The fire of international hatred will burn brightly 
enough for many a decade after the war without the 
stimulus of oratory, and cinemas, and _ sensational 
journalism. Hatred is one of those passions which 
men may be justified in feeling, but which it is seemly 
to be reticent about, for it is difficult to reconcile 
the teaching of Christ with the doctrine of revenge. 
The reported utterances of the Archbishop of 
York, earnestly disavowed by him, went to the 
other extreme, by holding up the Germans as 
simple, kindly folk, compelled to deeds _ they 
abhor. More rational is Lord Denbigh’s effort to 
teach the people something about European politics 
by means of a big map. ‘‘ Study big maps,’’ was one 
of the late Lord Salisbury’s favourite exhortations. 
But the politics of Eastern Europe are far too complica- 
ted for the masses to understand—few politicians 
understand them. The British people know that 
Germany wants to conquer the world, including 
England. That is all they care or need to know. 


The rubber plantations of our Eastern Colonies have 
not hitherto suffered by the war, as up to the end of 
1917 their output was easily consumed. Now their 
troubles are beginning. According to the estimates of 
the Chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association the 
production of rubber from all sources will be in 1918 
some 290,000 tons, and the consumption, owing to 
shortage of freight and restriction on import by 
America, will be about 160,000 tons. It is thus proved 
that war-consumption of rubber does not nearly equal 
industrial and luxurious consumption. The ool 
remedy for such an excessive supply is rigorous cut 
tailment of production. But such a policy requifes 
combination and central control, which five or six years 
ago the short-sighted selfishness of a few large firms 
and companies refused to adopt. The Dutch rubber 
plantations in Sumatra and Java, and the Chinese 
planters, are beyond control. 


-A Vocational Conference with exhibits is now being 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, which everyone 
interested in providing work for the Allied wounded 
men. ought to visit. It was opened, on Whit Monday, 
by the Duke of Connaught, and visited by the King, 
Queen and Princess Mary. All the Allied countries sent 
delegates, and the Duke made his opening speech i@ 
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French, in compliment to the French President of the 
Permanent Committee, in Paris. Mrs. James Peck, of 
Montreal, a directress of therapeutic work for the 
soldiers, sent over exhibits from six Montreal hospitals, 
where she works. She has always been most energetic 
in helping the Canadian wounded and has taught them 
weaving, basket-making and toy-making. Surely, 
here is a good work for. man or woman, really 
eficient in some trade, to teach these wounded men. 


The Committee on Bank Amalgamations has issued 
avery able report. Divested of polite reservations, in- 
serted, no doubt, to avoid wounding certain suscepti- 
bilities, the Report is against the present fashion of 
Bank amalgamations. The Committee’s analysis of 
.the arguments for and against should be carefully 
studied ; but, as six of our greatest banks have already 
taken steps to amalgamate, one is reminded of locking 
the stable door after the horse has gone. The agenda 
of the Association of the Chambers of Commerce, a 
body which has, during the last four years, performed 
signal services to the public by thinking well ahead on 
matters of national importance, contained the follow- 
ing resolution for its meeting in February, 1916: 
“Legislation should be introduced to discourage 
further amalgamations between solvent British Joint 
Stock Banks doing home business.’’ It was a pity 
that effect was not given to this proposal; it might have 
prevented some of the recent amalgamations which 
have given rise to the Government inquiry, and, now, 
when it is too late, to the Committee’s condemnation 
two years afterwards. 


Probably the Banks will accept the suggestion to 
increase their capital accounts. This might be done 
by issuing fully paid preference shares yielding a fixed 
rate of interest. Bank shareholders would, without 
doubt, provide all the extra money needed and the 
power of the Banks to finance the trade of the country 
would be correspondingly increased. The Report 
recommends the formation of a small committee to 
deal with future proposals for Bank amalgamations. 
But that is not the only question which will require 
expert handling. There ought to be a large Treasury 
Committee, drawn from representative sections of the 
public, sitting as a permanent advisory committee to 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer, to deal with, for 
example, Treasury questions, Bank of England ques- 
tions, Joint Stock Bank questions. The President of 
the Board of Trade has his advisory committees from 
outside, the Viceroy of India has his Council. Had 
such a Treasury Committee been in existence four 
years ago, it would have been an invaluable help to the 
Government and to the Bank of England authorities. 
The Banks should take the hints in the Committee’s 
Report, if only to ward off the mischievous cry for 
State control of banking, a policy which, if put into 
eect, could only end in disaster to us all. - 


A private soldier writes from an up-country station 
in India te thank us for certain articles in the Saturday 
Review, copies of which have come under his notice 
by chance. He adds that he cannot obtain a reason- 
able supply of home newspapers, ‘‘ the native papers 
here, if not pro-German are anti-British, and it is im- 
possible to buy the Times of India where my regiment 
now is.” How stupid the authorities are! How Loch 
Doonish! They ask for trouble. Why in the name of 
all that is reasonable do they permit anti-British propa- 
ganda in native newspapers, and why, indeed, in days 
like these? Has not Ireland taught them the inevitable 
results of that kind of thing? ‘‘ Ventilation ’’ of dis- 

“‘opinion,’’ so far from healing trouble, has pro- 
duced a Sinn Fein cancer in the body politic of Ireland, 
and, of course, breeds mischief in India. Why this 
modern orgy of self-deception by our Government? 
Meantime a stream of British newspapers and weekly 
Reviews to our men in up-country stations in India will 
be a boon to them. 


_The competitive driving of rivets for prizes has been 
discouraged by the Boilermakers’ Society. Although 


we are told that such contests are likely to convert 
riveting into a sport or a medium for gambling, the 
real reason for the objection is obvious. A certain 
riveter has driven over three times his normal average. 
The Trade Unions’ pace makers at once became 


‘ frightened at the effect of this disclosure on the public 


mind. If there is an increase of only double (let alone 
treble) the normal number of rivets driven, what right 
have the Labour leaders to prate about the evils of 
profiteering, since wilful restriction of the output of 
materials needed for the common welfare of the country 
is profiteering in its worst form. Trade Union officials 
are becoming nervous lest they may be unable in future 
to enforce the policy of slowing down which has hither- 
to prevailed in the shipbuilding and engineering trades. 
During the last three years many men have learned that 
superior skill or knowledge has a market value, and 
they will cling to the prestige and high remuneration 
they have fairly earned. The spirit of competition 
which ‘‘ big ’’ money has stimulated is more likely to 
grow than to diminish when the inevitable slackening 
of demand sets in. 


The Combined Universities Conservative and Union- 
ist Association urges graduates of Durham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham and 
Bristol, to write to the Registrars of their respective 
Universities for the forms of application for registra- 
tion as electors. The relatives of those serving in the 
Army or Navy should obtain the forms and forward 
them to the graduates concerned. All graduates serv- 
ing overseas will be able to vote, either by post, or, 
in the case of those too far away, by appointing a 
proxy. Mr. Herbert G. Williams (130, Ashley 
Gardens, S.W.1) is the honorary secretary of the 
Association. 


President Wilson’s second term of office is now 
nearly half expired. It is improbable that he will be 
the next President; his successor will scarcely be as 
patient and tolerant of Mexican wrong-doing as Mr. 
Wilson has been. It would be advisable, therefore, 
for Mexico, to make up her mind, within the next twelve 
months, to behave herself and pay her debts, or to be 
absorbed into the United States. Public opinion in the 
U.S., supported by 8 million U.S. soldiers, may insist 
upon the disappearance of Mexico as an independent 
State and a troublesome neighbour. We recommend this 
aspect of the case to those Mexican or other persons 
who send us propaganda called ‘ Bulletin from Mexican 
News Bureau.’ When Mexico treats her foreign credi- 
tors with honesty she may expect British subjects to 
pay attention to statements of prosper'iy and profes- 
sions of civilized conduct, as published in the ‘ Bulletin 
from Mexican News Bureau, 613, Riggs Buildings, 
Washington.’ 


For whose edification are the fantastic stories of 
American shipbuilding now being published? The 
Observer, which is crossing swords with the Morning 
Post on the delicate question of ‘‘ Fact and Fiction,’’ 
devotes half a column to the story of a 6,548 ton 
steamer which it is claimed was launched in ‘‘ 27 days 
2 hours 55 minutes”’ from the laying of the keel. 
Obviously the intention is to convey the impression that 
this large steamer was built in that time. The story is 
misleading. If Lord Pirrie could get a vessel of this 
size built in 27 weeks, he could dispense with the stop- 
watch timings and sleep well after the achievement. 
Assuming the design to have been completed and the 
steel sections rolled and delivered, the beginning of a 
ship’s construction dates from the bending of the first 
angle frame and not from the laying of her keel, which 
merely inaugurates the assembling of her component 
parts. With disappointing official statistics still in the 
public mind this irresponsible journalism is undesir- 
able. We have an expert knowledge of shipbuilding in 
this country, and Germany also has had practice in the 
same direction. American journalists and English 
editors might bear this in mind. Whom are they try- 
ing to fool? 
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THE DUTY OF PARLIAMENT. 


ARLIAMENT has met after a short recess in cir- 
cumstances of great national anxiety. The Prime 
Minister said at Edinburgh that he welcomed criticism 
that was helpful, and only deprecated that which was 
malicious or obstructive. So far as the conduct of 
the war is concerned, we cannot charge ourselves 
with criticism of a hampering or . malignant 
tharacter. We fully appreciate the difficulties 
of the Government, of which the chief is keeping 
together an alliance of four great Powers, whose 
Constitution is not military, but popular. The second 
Pitt saw three Coalitions go to pieces in the Napoleonic 
war; and the greatest credit is due to Mr. Lloyd 
George for the spirit and skill with which he has 
managed to maintain unanimity and enthusiasm in the 
Councils of America, Britain, France, and Italy. It 
is not, however, to the Govegnment that we now address 
ourselves, but to Parliament. The two Houses of 
Parliament have a duty and obligations towards the 
nation, which are not always necessarily the same as 
those of Ministers towards Parliament. The Govern- 
ment has pledged itself to introduce and do its best to 
carry a measure of Home Rule for Ireland. It is, in 
our judgment, the duty of Parliament to save the 
Government from its pledge by rejecting the measure. 

But is the Government even bound by its pledge? 
The Prime Minister bound himself to introduce legisla- 
tion to give effect to the resolutions of the majority of 
the Convention before the complicity of the Sinn 
Feiners with the Germans was discovered. At least, 
we assume that to be the fact, because otherwise the 
guilt of Lord Wimborne and Mr. Duke in not arresting 
the conspirators is indeed heavy. 

It has now been discovered that since the rising at 
Easter, 1916, there have been two plots of rebellion, 
contrived and financed by Germans, the objects of 
which were to land German troops in Ireland and to 
make Ireland a base for German submarines. The 
leaders of the Sinn Feiners, who are admitted to be the 
present Majority of the Irish nation, are now in prison 
on the charge of being the accomplices of the enemy. 
We do not wish to pre-judge a criminal trial: but we 
know enough of English methods of governing Ireland 
to be assured that nothing short of the strongest evi- 
dence would have impelled a too lenient Government 
to make these arrests. Assuming, therefore, that 
these discoveries of treason have been made since Mr. 
Lloyd George gave his promise to pass a Home Rule 
Bill, is he not absolved from a promise which was made 
in ignorance of the fact? Legally he is unquestionably 
absolved; and we think that he is morally free, for no 
statesman can be bound to do anything which is 
dangerous to the State. Will anyone have the hardi- 
hood to deny that the establishment of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland, elected by Universal Suffrage, 
would be a danger to England? We have said that the 
Sinn Feiners are the majority of the Irish people. That 
proposition may be, has been, disputed. But no one 
will dispute the statement that the Sinn Feiners and 
the Nationalists together are a large majority—two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, of the Irish voters. And what 
is the attitude of the Nationalist leaders towards the 
two abortive German conspiracies? Instead of 
denouncing them, and the unhappy traitors who are 
implicated, they laugh at them, pretend to disbelieve 
them, or stoutly assert that they are the inventions of 
the British Government. Is there no danger in con- 
ferring Home Rule upon a people, some of whose 
leaders are in prison on the gravest charges of treason, 
while the others try to laugh and shrug away the whole 
matter as a lie or a trifle? It seems to us to be mad- 
ness to establish Home Rule in Ireland in the present 
temper of the people, and whilst the great war is at its 
height. 

The insanity of the policy may best be realized by 
asking ourselves the questions: What sort of Home 
Rule Bill are we going to pass? And whom will such 
a Bill please? The Prime Minister promised to carry 


a Bill to give effect to the wishes of the Majority of the 
Convention. But on the final report only 73 out of 
go members attended to vote, there being 44 for and 24 
against the Report. Mr. Devlin, who represented My 
Dillon, was absent; and the two out of the four Roma 
Catholic prelates (the Archbishop of Cashel and th 
Bishop of Raphoe), who attended, voted in the minor} 
against the Report, together with the leaders of the 
Ulster Unionists and the Moderator of the Genergj 
Assembly. It is clear, therefore, that a Home Rule 
Bill based on the Majority Report will not please the 
Nationalists, or the Roman Catholic priesthood, or the 
Ulster Unionists, or the Presbyferian ministers. 
might please Lord Midleton and Lord Desart; by 
they will forgive us for saying that in Irish politics they 
are not regnant factors. It is as ‘ 
parish church ’’ that any Home Rule Bill which th 
British Parliament can pass will be spurned by the 
Sinn Feiners, laughed at by the Nationalists, rejected 
by the Papal hierarchy, and politely declined by th 
Ulster Unionists. In Heaven’s name, for whose satis. 
faction is such a Bill to be passed? What safety is 
to be secured, or what benefits are to accrue, froma 
gift which everybody concerned is eager to refuse? 
We are told by the Government Press and the official 
apologists of Ministers, that such a Bill will put uy 
right in the eyes of other nations, especially of the 
Americans, even if Ireland will have none of it. Surely 
it is time this dangerous nonsense was dropped. The 
British Parliament must not be asked to pass a dummy 
Bill to put us right with the world. England does not 
want putting right with the world; her conduct is 
clear, and not ignoble: she has never occupied, in all 
her glorious history, a position of which she had mor 
reason to be proud. Least of all with the American 
nation do we stand to-day in any need of justification or 
apology. The United States have their own Irishmen; 
and we always had a suspicion before the war that their 
support of Home Rule was not unconnected with the 
expectation that many Irishmen would return to 
Ireland. All that is passed: the Americans have seen 
with their own eyes, and at close quarters, the meaning 
of Irish disloyalty. We wish that President Wilson 
would take the liberty of enlightening Mr. Lloyd 
George on the changed opinion of the United States 
towards traitors in time of war. What we fear most is 
that the Prime Minister may consider himself bound to 
proceed with the Bill, and to resign, if it be rejected. 
This, we think, would be unfair to Parliament, as it 
would be forcing us to pass a measure which it dis 
approved in order to prevent the greater danger of a 
change of Government at this moment. It is the duty 
of Parliament to refuse to establish a local legislature 
in Ireland whilst the war continues. As it is, the duty 
of the Government is to announce that the rejection of 
their Bill will not be a reason for their refusing to 
continue the conduct of the war. 


THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF POLAND. 


A TENDENCY remains to disparage Poland on 

account of poets’ ravings, tags about Kosciusko 
and freedom’s shrieks, all that Victorian sentimentality 
which now seems as futile as an old beau’s love 
sickness. But the war is proving the Polish question 
to be more and more pertinent to the cause of the 
of the Allies. 

Statesmen always crave for a return to the status 
quo, because they mistrust the unknown. They know 
that new states or even the revival of old ones usually 
mean new troubles. At the Congress of Vienna they 
accordingly restored old frontiers and sanctioned the 
partitions of Poland. To-day or to-morrow, they 
would probably be willing to pursue the same policy ® 
the same spirit, if they saw a way of saving their faces. 
After all, they reason, Germany has lost her colonies 
and has not won the command of the sea; Baghdad 1s 
British; Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, the Trentino, 
Arabia, Armenia, etc., may be abandoned to ws) 
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whereas a new map of Europe can be drawn only at 
the cost of much more bloodshed during untold years. 

But a status quo and the attainment of our prominent 
aims would leave Germany in possession of a moral 
and political victory. Her domination of Roumania 
and the Ukraine has already made the Black Sea a 
German lake; she is stretching her tentacles over the 
Caucasus, across the Caspian, and Turkestan, towards 
Afghanistan and India. The Baltic is becoming a 
German sea; Scandinavia and Finland are being caught 
in the German orbit ; dismembered Russia can offer no 
resistance to the greatest military empire the world ‘has 
ever seen. Germany can afford to release the whole 

iphery of her sphere of influence, but with Austria 
subjugated and Poland controlled, Mittel-Europa may 
await ‘the next war with equanimity. There is 
obviously no possibility of setting up an independent 
Austria as a barrier to Germany, whereas the complete 
unity and independence of Poland would definitely stem 
the Drang nach Osten and put an end to Prussian 
militarism. 

There is a popular superstition that Poland can never 
be strong or efficient, but this is due only to the fact 
that history is always written by the victors, and that 
they have attributed the collapse of Poland to her de- 
fective constitution, the weakness of her government 
and her internal dissensions. It is true that she had, 
like other nations, her period of disorganisation and 
that it lasted for 150 years. But in 1795, when the final 
partition took place, the disorganisation had ceased, 
the Polish parliament had passed great reforms, 
remedying the defects of the constitution; indeed, 
democratic Poland was preparing to play a prominent 
part in international life and progress. Unfortunately, 
her democracy unfitted her for swift preparation against 
the military empires of Peter and Frederick, while her 
democratic sympathies with the French revolution 
entangled her in the fall of Bonaparte. So the destruc- 
tion of Poland enabled Prussia to dominate Europe and 
found the great aggressive Empire now menacing the 
world. 


Again, there is a vague and dangerous idea, doubt- 
less traceable. to German propagandists, that Poland 
does not desire to be re-established as a strong State. 
This idea is expounded by a small, pacifist, pro-German 
minority of Poles, headed by Zalevski and the Council 
of State which Germany set up at Warsaw. They do 
not ask Prussia to surrender any territory, wnd they 
might be satisfied with nominal indepedence under 
some Hapsburg or Hohenzollern prince as a province 
of Prussia. They probably approved, if they did not 
inspire, a rather untoward incident which occurred in 
the Polish National Committee’s premises in London 
last week. But that Committee represents nine-tenths 
of the Polish race and is officially recognised by the 
Governments of all the Allies. Roman Dmowski, the 
Polish Venezelos, is at its head, and its representative 
in America is Paderewski, who is a great statesman as 
well as a famous musician. Their programme calls for 
a strong Poland, including Posnania, the cradle of the 
Polish race, Silesia and her rich coal-mines, and West 
Prussia with the port of Danzi¢ and the mouth of the 
Vistula. Even if such a Poland were not desired by the 
Poles, it would need to be invented by the Allies for the 
salvation of their future. 


We are to remember that the Poles form an historic 
Mation that remained a powerful kingdom for a 
thousand years and has since remained Western in in- 
stitutions, religion and civilization. Prussian Poland 
has not lost the sentiment of nationality : all who speak 
Polish are still proud of being Poles, while the few who 
speak German are unmistakably Prussian. Russia’s in- 
ferior civilization has deliberately delayed the develop- 
ment of Russian Poland and rendered her more amen- 
able to German influences. - But, in spite of that, the 
intellectual life of Poland, her literature, arts and 
sciences have never ceased to develop on distinct 
tational lines and are now richer than those of many 

ndent nations. Apart from German infiltration 

Russia, a strong link was formed between the two 


Empires through their common hostility to Poland, 
and, after the partitions, through a common desire to 
destroy the Polish nation. Russia realised that her 
share of Poland was a source of weakness and she 
often contemplated ceding at least part of it to Prussia. 

At the outset of the present war, the-Poles supported 
Russia, not from love for their old task-master, but 
through traditional sympathies with the cause of liberty, 
which the Allies represented, and still more through 
the hope of re-conquering Polish territory from Prussia. 
The Russians responded with the Grand Duke's pro- 
clamation, but that was obvious bluff, for they were 
jealous of Polish influence in Lithuania and had no idea 
of tolerating a Polish State. It is true that their 
declarations became more liberal after the occupation 
of Russian Poland by Austrian and German armies, 
but Russians of all parties, from Tsarists to Bolsheviks, 
are united in regarding Poles as hereditary vassals or 
enemies. No help for Poland is to be expected from 
any Phoenix that may ever arise out of the Russian 
embers. 

The Polish question has, indeed, become primarily a 
British question, a vital issue in the death-struggle 
between ourselves and our foes. Poland stayed the 
eastward progress of Germanism during three cen- 
turies (from 1468 to 1772), and must now be called 
upon to resume her historic mission, Her future fron- 
tier towards Russia is .comparatively unimportant. 
Part of what was Poland may have to be abandoned, 
but the revived State should include provinces where 
Poles form a large percentage, or where Roman 
Catholics are in a majority, for they can be assured 
of progress and efficient government in no other way. 
The frontier towards Germany is far more vital and con- 
troversial. There is no natural boundary, but even the 
partisan statistics of Prussia admit 80 to go per cent. 
of Poles in Upper Silesia, 62 or more in Posnania, 
50 to 80 in the Southern and North-Western parts of 
West Prussia, and 55 to 77 in the South of East Prus- 
sia, which, in spite of its name, has never been Prussian 
and would be very easy to Polonise completely. Danzic, 
in the old days, was the most prosperous port on the 
Baltic; the Germans allowed it to dwindle and decay ; 
as the outlet for Poland’s trade, it would rapidl~ 
recover far more than its ancient glories. The only 
possible frontier is a line drawn from the Western end 
of the Carpathians almost straight to the Baltic. It 
would be a true racial frontier between Poland and 
Germany, as well as the most rational from geo- 
graphical, economic, and strategical standpoints. It 
would admittedly involve leaving a German-speaking 
population of two millions under Polish rule between 
the Vistula and the Niemen, but the only alternative is 
to sacrifice the welfare of some thirty millions of Poles, 
as well as to leave open the German roads towards 
India and the Atlantic. 

We are not to expect that an unbeaten Germany will 
ever consent to such a solution, but we are not to forget 
that compromise is impossible, especially in view of 
prolonged disorders in Russia. It will, no doubt, be 
objected that we are disposing prematurely of the skin 
of the bear, and that all the work of the Allies is likely 
to be cut out for many years in reaching the Rhine. 
But there have recently been signs of restiveness 
against German aggression among the various 
anarchical entities of Russia, signs also of an inclination 
among the Allies to take advantage of such avenues 
of intervention as remain for the rescue of Russia. 
Japan can receive a mandate to invade Siberia, if only 
American jealousies can be brushed aside; and Presi- 
dent Wilson has struck a note of hope by his declara- 
tion that he intends to stand by Russia as well as 
France. The Archangel route and the Murman rail- 
way are now available for the long-promised American 
armies to assist us in creating a diversion by taking the 
Germans in the rear. Public opinion seems at last 
awakening to the Eastern peril, and it. is to be hoped 
that pressure may be brought upon sluggish or timid 
statesmen, compelling them to take a bold and per- 
haps dangerous step which seems essential to the 
triumph of the civilised cause. 
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SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


HE meeting between the Commandants of the 
Volunteers of the United Kingdom and the 
Deputy-Secretary for War with his Military advisers 
was a memorable occasion. We had the good fortune 
to be present and to hear what may be described as the 
overture to a very important piece soon to be produced 
on the national stage. The upshot of it all was that 
fifteen thousand men are urgently needed to guard a 
portion of our coasts and to replace those who, as 
imperatively, are called for at the front. It is not an 
enormous number, only amounting, indeed, to some 
five per cent. of the entire volunteer force, and there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining the quota needed 
without any recourse to any form of compulsion. The 
men are to go on their duties for a minimum of two 
and a maximum of three months at a time, and for 
that time they will be exempted from any liability to 
serve in the army abroad; moreover, they will have 
the advantage of being with their own comrades in 
healthy surroundings, while the wort: and the prepara- 
tion for it will be most interesting. It is grade two 
who will naturally supply most of these Volunteers, 
but grade three will not be disabled from offering their 
services, if they wish. All the allowances and pay of 
the regular army will apply to the force required during 
its time of special service. Such a comparatively small 
draught on the resources of the Volunteers will leave 
the remainder unimpaired for their anti-aircraft and 
other patriotic duties. ; 


Many questions were raised. It was pointed out 
that employers in certain industrial districts might 
want suasion, that farmers were specially (and 
naturally) tenacious of hands, that with such different 
conditions in various counties and centres, with such 
gradations of work in town and country, much dis- 
crimination and tact would be advisable. Moreover, 
some were of opinion that a general compulsion would 
be preferable to a special invitation, because some of 
the Volunteers who would readily accede, if non-Volun- 
teers were equally liable, were said to resent the sight 
—the disgusting sight—of sheltered shirkers. Why 
should these lazy ones enjoy themselves in sport, while 
Volunteers were doing a route march of 14 miles 
or so with a heavy pack and learning somewhat 
painfully to make their bodies and muscles fit for the 
serious business of home defence? But we think 
that the Government and the War Office are cer- 
tainly right in setting their faces against any disturb- 
ance of the voluntary system. The Volunteers are 
proud of their name which it would be a thousand pities 
to alter, as some vehemently proposed. They came 
forward from the first, unconscripted, free devoters of 
their energies and abilities to the cause of their King 
and Country. They are patriots in essence and by 
instinct. They would abhor to be confused with the 
timid, the sullen, or the reluctant. They have lived 
in ozone. Why. compel them into a_hot-house? 
Furthermore—nor was this forgotten—they were 
neither favoured nor aided at first. The War Office 
looked askance at those whose pride now it is to be a 
prop. Those whom the builders refused are now sud- 
denly the head-stone of the corner. They might be 
excused for sharing somewhat the feeling of the Shy- 
lock when the gallant who had despised him implored 
him for help—‘* Shylock, I would have moneys.’’ But 
this has been so often the position of our rulers and 
authorities that the true patriot pays no attention to 
their lack of foresight and change at the eleventh hour 
to the position which the sound opinion of the public 
has taken early in the day. We are apt to be abused 
for doing the right thing, and later get a tardy recog- 
nition that we did it at the right time. The public 
does not adopt the réle of prophet—it is too sensible— 
but it has often perceived the importance of main issues 
some time earlier than authorities who move slowly and 
are hampered by lifelong traditions of red-tape. This 
is, or was, particularly the case with our Army. 


We remember marching long ago after a field-day 
in Richmond Park, when two little urchins pointed a 
us laughing as they exclaimed : ‘‘ Britain’s last ’ope!” 
We could not help laughing too, though one of the 
least humorous among us set his teeth solemnly ang 
observed: ‘‘ I’ve heard that before, and I don’t like 
it.’’ Well, the Volunteers are now in some degree a 
sort of ‘‘ last ’ope,’’ and they have every reason to 
rejoice. There is something peculiarly British in the 
quiet, persistent, free and good-humoured way in which 
the ‘‘ Royal Methuseleers’’ have plodded through 
obloquy to efficiency and into notice from neglect, 
None are less slaves than the Volunteers. None are 
more independent—and they will have something to 
say, maybe, when the guns have ceased roaring, if 
Voluntary Contributions shall then be found no longer 
the mainstay and measure of the national health and 
effort. 


THE MINOR HORRORS. 


W* are sometimes tempted to think that some of 
the minor horrors of war are even worse than 
the horrors which come full blast from the cannon’s 
mouth. Youth is massacred, and sufferings unspeak- 
able are endured upon the battlefield, but men may find 
there a clear cause, a quiet conscience and occasional 
glimpses of nobility and greatness. The major horrors 
bring their own antidote, challenging and fulfilling the 
best in mens’ virtue. (We use the word in the old 
Roman sense). The minor horrors offer no such com- 
pensation. War at the front blasts men’s bodies, but 
it often reveals their souls. War at home cannot blast 
our bodies; it can only emaciate or disorder them. 
But it can deaden every faculty worth possessing; it 
can destroy piecemeal one precious thing after another 
which once made our civilisation gracious and humane; 
it can incredibly coarsen and stupefy our lives in every 
direction. The loss to civilisation in the present war 
will not be fully measured when we have counted our 
dead and crippled, and assessed the havoc which has 
been made of our trade and finance. We shall only 
realise fully the disaster which fell upon the world in 
August 1914 when peace is signed and we begin quietly 
to compare England as we knew her before the war 
with England as we shall see her to-morrow. No 
deliberate revolution could in this country have effected 
one-tenth of the destruction which the present war has 
wrought in English traditions and the English 
character. When revolution comes to Englishmen in 
its own shape they instinctively mistrust and avoid it; 
and, though it may triumph for a time, the reaction is 
almost immediate and quite inevitable. But the revo- 
lution effected by the war has come like a thief, and is 
busily completing its work without as yet having 
alarmed the conservative and traditional feeeling which 
in other circumstances would long ago have arisen to 
thwart it. We have almost without being aware of it 
accepted a tyranny such as has never before existed in 
England outside the brains of a few fanatics drunk with 
admiration for the.German State. We have allowed 
the British constitution to be ruined; English public life 
to be wholly changed; English manners and society to 
be invaded and conquered by a vulgar Press and 
ruffanly placemen. Everywhere we see _ evidence 
of a general obliteration of all respect for rank, 
knowledge, experience, character and the humani- 
ties. While the better part of the nation has 
been wholly intent upon the war, some of the least 
desirable elements in politics, society and the profes- 
sions have seized the opportunity to push their private 
interests. Not only has the patriotism of the best men 
often put them at a disadvantage as compared with the 
worst; but the best men have often actually tended to 
efface themselves in favour of their inferiors in response 
to the public call for ‘‘ efficiency.’”’ An educated pro- 
fessional man often has a quite pathetic trust in the 
uneducated man of business. He tends to assume that 
a man who knows all about coal, or the railways, of 
groceries, is better fitted to manage the war than 4 
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gan who knows only about diplomacy, history, or the 
dassical languages. In times like these the ignoramus 
hardly needs to push himself into prominence. Pro- 
vided he has spent his life in specialising in some sort 
of trade (however limited the mental scope of his 
activities may have been, he will hardly avoid the 
honours that are thrust upon him. 

jf England is to be preserved or restored to its 
former likeness, it is essential that all who hold 
English traditions dear should make a firm stand on 
every possible occasion against the vulgarising effects of 
the necessary concentration of the country upon 
material problems. Especially we must organise 
counter-measures against the people who thrive upon 
these conditions and are taking advantage of them to 
establish a social Philistia upon the ruins of the old 
order. In all possible ways the claims of intellect, art, 
letters, our public and political traditions, the social 
discipline and amenities of family and social life, must 
be vigorously defended. The enemies of things as they 
were will take full advantage of the opportunity which 
the war has put into their hands—more particularly of 
the opportunity which arises from our general reluct- 
ance to plead for the mere graces in war time. To 
many it hardly seems worth while, at a time when the 
Germans are hammering our line in France, to defend 
agood book, to censure a bad play, to praise a good pic- 
ture, to regret the decay of oratory, to champion the 
hereditary peers, or to insist that property and taste 
shall be respected. This feeling is quite natural, but it 
is wholly illogical; and those who yield to it will be 
called to strict account by the men who are fighting to 
preserve the things which one by one are slipping 
quietly out of existence. There is no real reason why 
educated people should continue to accept the un- 
proven, it would now be more accurate to say the dis- 
proven, assumption that a man who has spent his life 
ina shop or an office is a more efficient person than the 
man of general education. England has been made and 
preserved for centuries by the man of general educa- 
tion, who is: obviously better equipped to deal with 
novel problems than a specialist whose whole experi- 
ence has been narrowed down to a particular routine 
or trade. 

In our own experience the man who calls himself a 
plain man, and is admired by his friends and backers 
as a plain man, is a person who mistakes illiteracy for 
plain English, rudeness for plain dealing, and obstinate 
perseverance in a blunder for plain thinking. Never- 
theless, by simply crying efficiency where there is no 
tliciency, the plain men are to-day everywhere 
accepted without protest as saviours of society, with 
the result that before long there will be no society to 
save. War is in the nature of things bound to put into 
the shade the things which must adorn the times of 
peace. When “silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ”’ 
many things must be shelved until the time comes to 
dose the stithies of Vulcan and resume life as it was. 
Nobody will repine at sacrifices which are inevitable; 
but the present war has had a more devastating effect 
upon life in England than it need. Its horrors have 
been increased by the activity of revolutionaries who 
donot care a straw for what England means either to 
the soldiers who are fighting or the civilians who are 
working for her, and by the contributory negligence 
of those who by instinct and training are most bound 
lo preserve their inheritance. 


GAUDIER-BRZESKA AND WAR PICTURES. 


BFvoND doubt the most interesting exhibition now 
on is that of Gaudier-Brzeska’s collected work, 
at the Leicester Galleries. His prolocutor claims that 
the death of this young man, at twenty-four, is the 
§favest individual loss sustained by the arts during the 
Wat, because he was at the beginning of his work, the 

te quality of which was incalculable. It is always 
 profitless, and therefore so foolish, to spin argument 
bout the might-have-been, that we will not say more 
man this. Gaudier’s most interesting work was not 
bduced in his last phase; what in the preface is 


described as the ‘‘ thesis of his ideas upon the use of 
pure form,’’—his experiments with triangles pure and 
triangles spherical, is relatively academic and un-amus- 
ing in content and expression. It does not matter much 
what words are used to describe this phase of his art, 
nor what theories or ideas produced it. If the art itself 
does not work, that is the end of it. On the other hand, 
we should be quite unjustified in assuming that 
Gaudier’s last phase would have been, had he lived 
longer, his final interest and culmination. Very pos- 
sibly, emerging from it, he would have gone on to a 
richer and more significant ‘‘ representative’’ expression 
of life. And yet his early death may seem to some to 
round off fitly, with an added indication of pre-destiny, a 
career of such intensity. For he lived at double or treble 
the rate of most artists, covering in his brief years an 
arc of the cycle of development that few have com- 
passed till middle age was past. 

Genius ardent and nervous impelled Gaudier; he saw 
more in life and felt it more acutely than most people. 
His genius was not of the infinite capacity kind, but 
swift, intuitive and raiding; working apparently at the 
highest pressure, uncannily perceptive, tenderly sym- 
pathetic and amazingly summary. Add to this that he 
had an unusually fine sense of mediums, bronze or 
marble, and we have said that here was one lovingly 
endowed by the gods. 

In the same galleries Mr. Paul Nash’s work as an 
official artist on the Western Front is on view. Mr. 
Nash has more dramatic feeling than his official 
brethren. He does suggest that moreness which the 
camera cannot evoke, that human consciousness of the 
impalpable. His colour, which is good, is pregnant 
with this consciousness, as is his design at its most 
spontaneous. But sometimes one feels that he has 
hampered spontaneity, pulling himself up to transpose 
his natural vision into an arbitrary convention, which is 
not an adequate substitute. It is difficult to see, for 
instance, what is gained ‘by his uncharacterised and 
mechanical formula for humps and mounds of earth, 
and men. Were his earth forms characteristic of earth 
formation ; if his men stood up or had limbs structurally 
articulated; even were they less than a dozen heads 
high, no serious harm would be done. to his design, and 
his significance would gain. Only ignorant people or 
poseurs will maintain that formlessness in geology and 
straw-dummy soldiers add a mysterious ‘‘ rhythmic ”’ 
meaning or synthetic significance to landscape and 
figure painting. It would not surprise us if future 
students of our wonderful collection of war drawings 
decided that Mr. Nash must have been some talented 
amateur, unusually perceptive and with a charming 
sense of colour; but obviously a person who had never 
learnt to draw. And it occurs to us that his poverty of 
form and his childish figures may really be accounted 
for by this conclusion. Inability to draw naturally leads 
to camouflage; and nothing covers bad draughtsman- 
ship so well as schematisation. 

Another exhibition of war drawings is held at the 
Groupil Gallery in Regent Street,—Mr. Rothenstein’s 
accomplished and pleasant work, in which the one thing 
lacking is the war. We do not remember to have seen 
more peaceful drawings anywhere. What documentary 
value they will have in a topographical way, to give 
them more importance than mere photographs, will not 
be very great. Of human emotion or significance, 
orientated by the war, they bear no trace. We under- 
stand that the Germans are not known to have commis- 
sioned official artists to produce war pictures; presum- 
ably they will rely upon the camera for their war 
records. If that be so, and if we may judge by the 
exhibited results of our scheme, perhaps the enemy 
was right in judging that such aspects of the war as 
artists may see or depict would not warrant the appoint- 
ment of official painters. 

The London Group’s exhibition, at Heal’s, is not 
more or less stimulating than usual. Indeed the kind 
of art that bursts from this confederacy is hardly likely 
to alter much or go far. For sound and fury are the 
watchwords of this group; and the things that really 
matter are not expressed so easily. The chief question 
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for this school is—are the results they get worth the 
sacrifices they make. If in order to ‘‘ carry ’’ you have 
to sacrifice all but the crudities and the bald generalisa- 
sions, does your bald and crude result really matter, 
when it’s done? Or is there likely to be any consider- 
able development for an art that whittles truth down to 
ingenious approximations. If long carrying range, 
bought at this price; if primary colour schemes, and 
rudely simplified and standardised forms can sug- 
gest the things that matter in nature—the infinities that 
spur man to his strange incurable curiosity for the arts, 
then we must conclude that the London group has not 
yet mastered the trick, whatever it may live to do. 
Poster art is entitled to our respect; but it is not 
very difficult nor revealing. On the other hand, the 
easel picture that will not carry across the room is prac- 
tically useless. The rub is to express the finer truths by 
a simplification that is not so much an academic recipe 
and a reduction as an instinctive disregard of non- 
essentials and a pre-occupation with the things that 
count. 


DUPLICITY INCARNATE. 


HEN Homer was at pains to distinguish between 
the greater and the lesser Ajax we may be sure 
that less gifted contemporaries confused them. One 
need not be a professed Nominalist to insist on the 
importance of not confusing names. But occasionally 
names confuse you without any fault on your part 
except that of not being omniscient. Augustus Hare 
. tells the story of a lady who heard Sydney Smith preach 
with considerable gesticulation. ‘‘ This,’’ she said, 
‘*is Sir Sidney Smith who has been so long in the wars 
and that is what makes him so violent.’’ ‘‘ Pure ignor- 
ance,’’ as Johnson said, when he made a mistake. But 
such tidy Malapropisms are very rare for the simple 
reason that fame seldom records two persons by the 
same name. How few examples there are, for instance, 
in the Bible; indeed, it is surprising how little later 
generations called their children after their great men 
—and still less their great women—of the past. Of 
course whatever opportunity there was in this line 
the undergraduate was sure to seize it. 


‘*He said that King Saul 
Was the same as St. Paul,’’ etc. 


with the academic consequences which he deserved. 

Even some of the old classical critics, we are told 
on authority, thought that Plato the philosopher was 
Plato the comedian. This anticipated our Pindar—one 
Wolcot—who in r782 on his first title-page deliberately 
called himself a distant relative of the poet of Thebes; 
there is nothing common to both but their obscurity. 

The undergraduate’s only other chance, almost, 
would have been the two Kings Jeroboam, whose ap- 
parent immunity is due, probably, to their intractability 
to rhyme—though their successors Joash are not sub- 
ject to the same disability. The two St. Johns are 
always cited with their respective titles, though this 
did not prevent a testator who meant to benefit a 
college with the name of one leaving his money to that 
with the other. , 

The salient English example, of course, is the two 
Pitts—both Williams at that. In private life family 
duplicates are not so rare; we should be sorry to be 
called upon to give to each his own in the long list 
of Appii Claudii or Pope Johns. But the historic sur- 
vival of homonyms is so exceptional that to christen 
an infant kinsman after the glory of the gens is prac- 
tically to devote him to obscurity. And though the two 
Prime Ministers of this country stand out among the 
great namesakes of the world and must do so 


‘* Whatever record leaps to life ’’ 


yet we respectfully doubt whether more than fifty per 
cent. of educated Britons accurately distinguish be- 
tween them, (What the criterion of education is to be 


in this connection we cannot stop to discuss, having 
only a column and not a volume at our disposal.) But 
ask yourself, honest reader, which of them said, ‘‘ Roll 
up the map of Europe.’’ We have asked others. 


At any rate, if we are wrong about this, we undertake sel 
to say that fewer Englishmen, in the proportion afore. i 
said, will distinguish between the two Pitts, the two . 
Senecas and the two Plinys—taken together as on “Al 
puzzle—than between either of the two Wellers or the § BUS 
two Obadiahs. v 

The law has been singularly happy in this sort of | %4 
contribution to the mirth of the nation. The scientifie pe 


attainments of the greatest English lawyer who eve 
lived—Francis Bacon—may excuse his nomination as 
the first applier of gunpowder to military use—it would 
have been fairer, by the way, to suggest Shakespeare— 
but we are not at all sure that Roger was not on the 
whole as ‘‘ big’’ a man as ‘‘ the wisest, brightest, ete, 


of mankind’’ of whom he was the forerunner. But, ‘ com 
after all, unless you are a chemist or a counsel there jg was 
no particular reason why you should not mix up the § come 
two Bacons. But this implies that if you do wear the § differ 
gown, you ought to know which Cockburn is mean schoc 
when a judge is in question. One was Lord Cockburn, § being 
a Scottish judge who wrote delightful Memorials, and § operé 
the other, Sir Alexander, Chief Justice in England, who § type 
only wrote a little law. Yet we have heard lawyers § such 
telescope the two together; they were co-eval for half. Italia 
a-century. And not so long ago a gentleman presiding § the t2 
at (County) Quarter Sessions referred to recent  stupi 
dictum of Serjeant Hawkins! That master of the § bore 
common law died in 1746. We hope the gentleman § Thom 
was not officially ‘‘learned.’’ After that we may for § mus 
give the prototype of Sydney Smith’s old lady who, § dd = 
being taken into the Rolls Court when Sir Julius Cesar § “opé 
was Master, remarked that she thought he was dead, § ted 
In Scotland, by the way, the numerous John Browns § had | 
of fame are often undifferentiated; the only Southron § count 
reference known is in the pious wish that the ‘‘ Soul of § sot 2 
the author of Rab and his friends may still go marching § Sit A 
on’’ linger 
The historians yield a palmary instance. It is § dea | 
surely an unique coincidence that the history of the § Brune 
Stuarts in England has been written by two Macaulays § Bauci 
and that each in its turn has been extremely popular, § o the 
Catherine died nine years before Tom was born and § afd h 
there is no evidence that the twice-married woman has § Bizet’ 
been confused with the bachelor. Among other his- § forma: 
torians of England, a place is not usually assigned to § the 
Vergil, who only immortalised us in respect of our § 1886; 
inaccessibility. Nevertheless another Vergil, one Poly- § Masse 
dore, is our best authority for the time of Henry VIL § Movelt 
and our chief authority for Wolsey’s misdeeds. Oddly § us. 
enough, he annotated Horace. And here we may The 
mention the other Queen Anne, also of England. We § editz 
leave it to individual research to establish which of the J of Ho 
twain brought herself, and which her husband, from little f 
Denmark. And for the sake of the mot we must, for § otha 
a moment, confer the brevet rank of royalty. There § ™peo, 
came to lodge at the same house as James Smith, § % So 
brother of Horace, another (otherwise unknown) James § med 
Smith. The inconvenience became so great that at § Which 
length the wit told his namesake that he must go § Pitces 
‘‘ Why ?”’ said the other. ‘‘ Because you are James IL § Auber, 
and must abdicate.’’ Ther 
Noting in passing that the two Moreaus—both great § # feng 
generals—are sometimes mistaken for each other evel Londo: 
in France, their native country, we turn finally to the § % at | 
politicians. The pair of Cromwells has not, in fact, what is 
been productive of confusion, though they were both § hum 
revolutionary persons; Oliver, in fact, owed his su followe 
name to an ancestor who actually took Thomas's, had ra 
serve a purpose. That Mr. Churchill should—as he has Duches 
been—be supposed to have written ‘ The Candidate’ @ Ge 
or, at any rate, the only line of it now remembered § Parfum 
“Life to the last enjoy’d, here Churchill lies," Pavart. 
is perhaps, venial, but it was hardly equitable per contra, bouffe, 
to quote the late Irish leader as the poet Parnell (eved | Sponsib 
if he was a poet). Moreover this was a case of two that pe 
in the same lineage. But the high-water mark of and, or 
humour—or extravaganza—of coincidence was reach fomant 
in a story of the hustings. One candidate had refer the. cor 
—perhaps in the town where one shopkeeper having Messag 
exhibited the legend mens conscia recti, his rival 
the way retorted with men’s and women’s c.r.—appro Mere 
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jately enough to the rupture between Fox and Burke. 
“Ah!’’ said his opponent, in reply, ‘‘ But what about 
Burke’s coalition with Hare? ’’ 
We will not decide whether more amusement is to 
be derived from this, or the other—the two Dromios— 
of duality, but it necessarily appeals to a larger 
dircle than the twins, ‘‘ gratus parentibus error.”’ 


THE CAMOUFLAGE OF COMIC OPERA. 


RECOGNIZED musical authority has described 

comic opera as ‘‘the opera of comedy, not 
‘comic’ in the vulgar English sense.’’ This definition 
was obviously made before the era of ‘‘ musical 
comedy ’’ had arrived. It was intended probably to 
differentiate between the two creations of the French 
ghool, ‘‘ opéra-comique ’’ and ‘‘ opéra-bouffe,’’ there 
being no term in our language to distinguish between 
gpera (comic or serious) with spoken dialogue and the 
type of burlesque opera which Offenbach evolved with 
such splendid talent from the ‘‘ opera buffa’’ of the 
Italians. Truly, the latter was not always free from 
the taint of vulgarity; but it never condescended to the 
stupid inanities and the inconsequential fooling that 
bore present theatre-goers to tears. It pleased Sir 
Thomas Beecham the other day to say that the London 
musical critics (a rather poor lot, according to him), 
did not understand the real character of the term 
“opéra-comique,’’ and he darkly hinted that he meant 
toeducate the British public in a branch of opera which 
had been both misconceived and neglected in this 
country. Very kind of him, certainly; but he need 
not necessarily go out of his way to do it. The late 
Sir Augustus Harris started bringing over whole con- 
tingents from the Paris Opéra~Comique to Covent Gar- 
den nearly thirty years ago, and, beginning with 
Bruneau’s ‘ Le Réve’ and Gounod’s ‘Philémon et 
Baucis,’ produced year after year some choice example 
of the repertoire, old and new, until death stepped in 
and his task fell upon other shoulders. He gave here 
Bizet’s ‘ Pécheurs de Perles ’ and the first French per- 
formance of ‘Carmen’ since Galli-Marié, the creator 


of the title-réle, had appeared in it at Her Majesty’s in, 


1886; also Bruneau’s ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ 
Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise ’ and ‘ Werther ’ and other 
novelties almost as fresh to the Parisians as they were 
to us. 

The present generation owes to Sir Thomas Beecham 
teditable performances of ‘ Louise’ and ‘ The Tales 
of Hoffmann ’; but with these exceptions he has done 
little for French art, and it is mere nonsense to assume 
on that account that ‘‘ opéra-comique’’ is a sealed book 
people who used to frequent Covent Garden a decade 
oso ago. Besides, so far as the vernacular is con- 
cerned, there is the record of the Carl Rosa Company, 
which has included in its time the unforgetable master- 
pieces of Cherubini, Boieldieu, Adolphe Adam, Heérold, 
Auber, and Ambroise Thomas. 

There has been talk lately of a revival, or, rather, 
arenascence of ‘‘ genuine comic opera’’ upon the 
london stage. So far it has proved to be only talk, 
& at best obvious camouflage. One presumes that 
what is meant in this case is the kind of entertainment 
humorously diverting, musically delightful—that 
followed upon the Offenbach craze, after our parents 
lad raved over Hortense Schneider in ‘ La Grande 
Duchesse ’ and ‘ La Belle Héléne,’ over Emily Soldene 
it‘ Geneviéve de Brabant,’ Kate Santley in ‘ La Jolie 
Parfumeuse,’ and Florence St. John in ‘Madame 
Favart.’ For Offenbach was the inventor of ‘‘ opéra- 
bouffe,’’ and between the atmosphere of frank, irre- 
sponsible farce, bold satire and grotesque caricature 

pervaded most things in his librettos and scores, 
aid, on tHe other hand, the comedy intrigue, the semi- 
fmantic spirit, the happy but sober fooling, peculiar to 
the comic opera of Lecocq, Planquette, Audran, and 

ager, there existed a sharp dividing line. Each 
fémus was perfect in its way because its ingredients 
Were of the best: the fun and the charm were alike 
itesistible; characters and incidents were moulded. in 
Martistic shape; the note of jollity had a witty flavour 
aid was rarely forced into a vulgar scream; above all, 


| the music had originality, fascination, elasticity of 
| rhythm and swing, appropriateness of expression, 


. | melodic grace, an entrain that carried one away. These 


lighter products of the French stage were necessarily 
made familiar here through the medium of English 
adaptations, some rather clever and amusing, others 
less so, but nearly all adhering (wisely enough) as 
closely to the originals as Victorian taste and the edict 
of the Lord Chamberlain would allow. And thus we 
contrived thoroughly to enjoy ‘Madame Angot,’ 
‘ Giroflé-Girofla,’ ‘Les Cloches de Corneville,’ ‘ La 
Mascotte,’ ‘ Olivette,’ ‘ La Basoche,’ ‘ Véronique,’ and 
the rest. 

Then in the very midst of this vogue came the wel- 
come and much-needed Gilbert and Sullivan era. It 
was the response to the clamorous demand of the 
public for something really English, something more 
solid than burlesque, more substantial than, yet as 
pretty and fanciful as, the then-popular German Reed 
Entertainment. The happy stroke of fortune that 
brought Gilbert and Sullivan into collaboration, with 
Richard D’Oyle Carte for entrepreneur, was in the 
nature of a true blessing. The long series of beautiful 
productions at the Savoy in the eighties and nineties 
represent the ideal development, the golden period, of 
the only sort of genuine comic opera that we can 
legitimately call our own. What else in this category 
have we that we can point to with pride as purely 
English in conception, spirit, verbal and musical 
humour, and treatment? From ‘Pinafore’ and ‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance’ down to ‘Patience’ and ‘The 
Gondoliers,’ these operas are true to type: that is to 
say, they are intensely comic in their fantastic topsy- 
turveydom, and they are real light-opera because their 
music combines the acme of tuneful charm with the 
highest order of technical musicianship. And here let 
us put a question. How comes it that these exquisite 
creations should for many years have been relegated 
to the provincial and the suburban theatres? London 
proper, alas! knows them no more; yet surely not 
because it has tired of them. The youthful music- 
lovers of to-day are only acquainted with their Savoy 
operas as strummed by a restaurant orchestra, or a 
band in the Park, or (save the mark!) a gramophone. 
But they love the tunes, and no one can doubt for a 
moment that they would gladly crowd to a worthy and 
properly-managed revival of all the best of the series 
at a central metropolitan theatre. It seems to us about 
time that Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte made a definite 
move in this direction. 

Meanwhile, the day of the revue having virtually 
passed, to the infinite relief of all sane admirers of the 
stage, there remain just two forms of light musical 
entertainment (apart from the semi-idyllic Eastern 
‘ Chu-Chin-Chow ’) which appeal to our jeunesse dorée 
in khaki, namely, the adapted or imitated specimen of 
the spurious Gallic type which goes by the name of 
comic opera, and the undisguised English article called 
‘*musical comedy.’’ Both are popular, but the latter 
not to the extent that it was under the régime of the 
late George Edwardes. People have grown rather tired 
of seeing men in frock-coats or evening dress float 
round modern drawing-rooms executing impossible 
dances with ladies in bizarre frocks of scanty folds and 
diaphanous texture. If musical farce may be reckoned 
as belonging to this category, we may name one favour- 
able example in ‘ The Boy,’ founded upon Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s old success ‘ The Magistrate,’ which has had 
a long run at the Adelphi. Most of these pieces are 
derived from some extraneous source, and the latest, 
such as ‘Yes, Uncle,’ and ‘Going Up,’ owe less to 
their music than to the manner in which they are acted 
and staged. The best of the so-called comic operas, 
musically speaking, are ‘The Maid of the Mountains ’ 
and ‘The Lilac Domino,’ and both are reaping the 
reward of artistic merit; but another success, ‘ Arlette,’ 
has made its way in virtue of less positive excellence, 
while a yet later effort in ‘ Violette’ has still to prove 
its drawing capacity. So much for the prominent 
musical productions of the moment. We perceive in 
them no sign of a genuine revival of comic opera in 
London. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. What ‘they have done since then I do not knoy 
THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY AND INCOME | exactly; but I think that, if your correspondent will g 


TAX. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 

Sir,—It appears from the letter signed ‘‘ No. 18,358 
St. Cuthbert’s Co-operative Association, Edinburgh ”’ 
that the reason why the Co-operative Society escapes 
Income-tax on its enormous profits is to save the 
revenue authorities trouble! This is _ refreshing 
candour, and we commend it to .the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘‘ The revenue author- 
ities satisfied themselves that comparatively few of the 
members of Co-operative Societies ’’ are liable to In- 
come-tax. If therefore the income-tax was in the usual 
way deducted from the profits of the Co-operative 
Society, there would be claims for repayment from the 
recipients of the dividends. ‘‘ Naturally ’’ (mark the 
word !) ‘the revenue officials quailed before the pros- 
pect of having to deal with the avalanche of claims 
likely to reach them from the three to four millions of 
Co-operators.’’ In the first place, I disbelieve the 
statement that three or four millions of Co-operators 
have incomes below £130 a year, or so near the figure 
as to make the tax not worth collecting. Secondly, | 
have observed no such “‘ quailing’’ of the revenue 
officials before the task of dealing with the millions 
of small shareholders in joint-stock companies, who 
claim repayment of income-tax. No; it is not (to do 
them justice) the quailing of revenue officials before the 
avalanche of claims for repayment that enables the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society to escape its contribution 
to the national burthens. It is the quailing of the 
politicians before the avalanche of votes that would be 
cast against them if they dared to make these shabby, 
sneaking Co-operators pay their fair share of the taxa- 
tion that secures them an immunity of which they 
ought to be ashamed. 

Yours obediently, 
Justitia. 


‘CO-OPERATIVE TRADING. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 

Sir,—With your permission, I should like to say a 
few words in reply to the letter by ‘‘ Mincing Lane 
Broker,’’ in your issue of May 25th. It is important 
that I should deny allegations that have been frequently 
made against the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, arising out of two articles I once wrote for the 
Co-Bperative News, dealing with the Mincing Lane Tea 
Market. These articles were reprinted with no indica- 
tion of the printer’s name, and distributed amongst 
frequenters of Mincing Lane, as representing C.W.S. 
views and attitude. Writers in trade and financial 
papers, also in ordinary newspapers, have since traced 
all the market actions of the C.W.S. to those articles, 
as your correspondent does in his last letter. 

I was Our Special Commissioner ’’ referred to at 
that time. I am a journalist, and, being interested in 
market manipulation, I spent a few hours on the Tea 
Market and afterwards wrote the articles in question. 
I did not consult anybody about the use of my material ; 
the C.W.S. knew nothing whatever about my presence 
on the market, and had nothing to do with any word I 
wrote. The articles were submitted to the editor of the 
Co-operative News, which organ, by the way, is not, 
as your correspondence has twice indicated, owned or 
controlled by the C.W.S. 

I am not concerned here with the charges ‘‘ Mincing 
Lane Broker ”’ makes against the C.W.S., except to 
say that it would appear these have been answered on 
several occasions. I have, for instance, obtained a 
copy of the well-known reply compiled and written by 
the Co-operative Press Agency, over twelve months 
ago, and this I enclose. It seems to me that the 
C.W.S. are fully entitled to have a special broker of 
their own, and that, as the tea business cannot be «done 
without a broker, or brokers, what struck me as absurd 
when I was on the market was that the power of the 
C.W.S. should have been split into the hands of several 
brokers instead of having their tremendous business 
transactions better concentrated and controlled. 


more into the charges against the C.W.S., he will per. 
ceive that, prior to the Press campaign. against the 
C.W.S., with respect to Mincing Lane, the journalistic 
authorities of the trade had asserted there had been mp 
over-buying, nor any attempt to manipulate the market 
In fact, I have seen figures which strongly indicate tha 
during the period the price of tea was advancing from 
64d. to’ 113d., the C.W.S., with its enormous trade of 
about 32,000,000 Ibs. a year (at that time), was buyi 

less than its usual quantity, when one takes into oop, 


sideration its continually increasing trade and mem § 


bership. 

I have no objection to the C.W.S. controlling any 
market, if it has the power. I would prefe 
to see the C.W.S. controlling a market in th 
interests of the many, rather than that markets 
should be controlled by business or financial com 
binations in the interests of the few. I think tha 
was the tone of my articles written in 1915. Control by 
the C.W.S. may be bad for some persons from the 
point of view of individual gain, but what is ther 
wrong about it ethically? As awage-earner, I strongly 
protest (and I wish other journalists would do the 
same) against the manner in which my income has been 
exploited of late by monopolists engaged either in the 
production or distribution of food. I think that, ifa 
body like the C.W.S. had more control of markets, 
economic benefits would accrue to the community 
which will never be possible under the system of trad. 
ing to which the gentlemen of Mincing Lane ar 
inclined to stick like leeches. 

What has the question of whether the -C.W.S, 
backed a certain firm of brokers, or what was 
the subscribed capital of the firm, to do with 
the larger question that lies behind the tussle 
between the C.W.S. and the private tea-dealers? 
This is simply tinkering with the matter. What 
I am interested in knowing is, who is going to 
come out on top in the struggle and the impending 
changes connected with trade and business—the o 
operative system owned and controlled by w 
earners, or the ‘‘trust’’ owned and controlled by the 
few in the main interests of the few? 

We in the North look at things differently from 
people in London. London business leaders may be 
up to all the tricks of the middlemen to make and main 
tain profit. What we are impressed with is that we 
do a very large percentage of the work of the world, 
and we want to know why we cannot own and control 
our own means of production, exchange and distribu 
tion without leaving opportunities to exploit us in the 
hands of men who congregate in Mincing Lane and 
other commercial headquarters of the world. 

I am, etc., 
NORTHERN JOURNALIST. 


A LEAGUE OF. NATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The article on a “League of Nations,” in 
your issue of May 18th is a curious illustration of the 
blindness induced in some minds by an intensive study 
of the facts and institutions of the ancient world. 
Because these anarchic little states, mostly the size of 
an English county, fighting in tiny squadrons, armed 
with swords and spears and bows and arrows, failed 
(most unfortunately for themselves) to achieve any suc: 
cessful form of inter-state organisation; therefore in 
the twentieth century—the world of 70 mile-range 
guns, poisoned gas, submarines, bombs from the aif, 
telegraphs, telephones, steamships, railways, the press, 
representative institutions, the labour movement, this 
contemporary world is to be warned off the ground of 
experiment. ‘‘That has been tried, that has failed, as 
students of Greek are aware.’ Incidentally, nothing 
can be imagined less like the Greeks than such an atti- 
tude; for the Greek intelligence was, above all, fresh 
upon contemporary facts, and indifferent to anti 
quarianism. 
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A league of nations is no more an easy thing to con- 
struct and make operative than was the national 
state, OF representative institutions, or anything else 
of importance that we have achieved. The reason why 
it will have to be achieved, and will be achieved, is that 
the alternative is the ruin of civilisation and of man- 
kind. We have brought the arts of destruction to a 

int at which it is suicidal to employ them. That is 
the plain truth. To those who can see facts, the present 
war is sufficient proof of that. What any future war 
must be, we can only dimly imagine, knowing only that 
it will outrun, in its horror of desolation, the most 
lurid visions of the most hectic imagination. You ask: 
“Has the experience of the past no value for the 
future?’’ I ask in return: Does not the experience of 
the present provide us with its own lessons? 

Till a man has learned them, he is not in a position 
to begin the consideration of the problem of a league of 
nations. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. Dickinson. 

House of Commons, May 24, 1918. 


‘“THE DECIMAL SUPERSTITION.”’ 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEWw. 


Sir,—In these days of compulsory abandonment of 
theories and practices rooted and grounded in the con- 


sent of centuries he is a bold man who ventures to. 


apply the term ‘‘ superstition’? to the change which 
looms ahead in respect to our coinage, weights and 
measures. Perhaps your contributor H. V. used the 
word hurriedly, not having at hand one more suited to 
his contentions, and we will let it pass. But his ran- 
dom reference to ‘‘ half-educated reformers’’ applies 
to schoolmasters, like myself, and it is well to tell him 
that their consensus of opinion is that the adoption of 
the reform will give two years’ additional time for 
work in higher mathematics and science. Again, ‘‘a 
thoughtless band of amiable nonentities’’ appear to 
mean the committees of the Institute of Bankers, the 
Association of the Chambers of Commerce and the 
Decimal Association, the pick of the successful business 
— of the country. Fancy applying the phrase to 
! 

There is much sweet reasonableness in the article, 
making one reluctant to treat it as antagonistic, yet it 
contains some statements which should be refuted with- 
out compunction. 

Considerable space is taken up with an argument as 
to the superiority of the duodecimal system over the 
decimal variety. A complete answer to this will be 
found in an able and sufficiently humorous pamphlet 
by Van Biene published by the Decimal Association. 
It is so thorough that I shall make only one 
pertinent remark. It is not so much a matter 
of division as is commonly supposed. It may 
be a convenient arrangement, because 12 is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4 and 6, and an_ inconvenient 
one, because 10 is divisible by 2 and 5 only. 
But we are not always dividing, nor, when we are 
dividing, do we always use the same factor. Have we 
ever noticed that there is no real inconvenience, 
although we cannot obtain the exact fifth of a shilling 
nor the third of a pound weight? 

Indications point with considerable certainty to the 
ultimate adoption of the Metric Sysem of weights and 
Measures in this country, but difficulties will have to be 
Overcome before the time is suitable for so great a 
change. 

There are some difficulties in the way. of Decimal 
Coinage, but of not nearly so serious a character, and 
it is felt that they are not unsurmountable; hence a 
definite scheme has been put before the nation. Con- 
trary to the statement of your contributor, we are not 
~ Invited to throw over our good old pounds, shillings 
and pence.’’ Retaining the pound as the unit and the 
farthing as its sub-multiple; there need be no alteration 
in the actual coins used, with the one exception of the 
Substitution of a 2}d. nickel for the churchwarden or 
threepenny piece. The writer of this letter may be 


pardoned if he mentions that he has consistently advo- 
cated this scheme since the year 1896 and that he 
supplied the basis for the scheme now before the 
country. It consists of nothing more than writing our 
present money on a 10-basis, with the sovereign as 
1,000 farthings, the florin as 100, the shilling so, the 
silver sixpence 25, the penny 4, the halfpenny 2 and 
the farthing 1. Any school boy or girl can in a few 
minutes see how to convert £ s. d. into £’s and 
farthings, the only difficulty being to reconcile the 
silver sixpence with its equivalent of 25 farthings. 

This is the stumbling point of Decimal Coinage, the 
difficulty of converting 24 of the old into 25 of the new, 
and there can be no alternative to the suggestion that 
from a given date a shilling shall have the increased 
value of twelve pence halfpenny. It would give 
us, of course, 250 penny stamps for a sovereign instead 
of 240 as at present; but with the 5-mil penny, which 
is contemplated but ought to be left in limbo, we should 
have 200 only. On this point I am entirely in agree- 
ment with your contributor. 

The bankers’ scheme, as first stated, made no men- 
tion of a nickel 5-mil coin. The idea of it has been 
introduced with the bold suggestion that it should oust 
the bronze penny, and, as H. V. says, ‘‘ Not the least 
attention is paid to the fact that small purses would 
undoubtedly suffer.’’ It has, moreover, been openly 
stated that it would allow of an increased fare being 
charged on the trams and very likely some similar 
higher charge would follow in numerous other direc- 
tions. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone had a forethought of 
them when he wrote to me in 1896, ‘‘I think it, how- 
ever, inexpedient to alter the penny.’’ 

Strange to say, the bankers’ original scheme was 
barely noticed in the newspapers; certainly it received 
no blessing. One day, a month ago, without any pre- 
monitory warning there appeared a short article advo- 
cating Decimal Coinage and incidentally, almost in- 
significantly, mentioning this 5-mil coin. Similar, but 
not identical, articles appeared in many papers, both 
town and country, wonderfully consistent in their 
advocacy of the reform and for the most part not 
bearing any mark of having been contributed for the 
correspondence column. One wondered at this 
apparent change of front and hesitated to attribute it 
to sudden enlargement of numerous bumps of bene- 
volence. Was it considered that the inclusion of the 
5-mil piece would have a great attraction for readers, 
or was telepathy responsible for these semi-laudatory 
paragraphs which could not fail to be most gratifying 
to advocates of the reform? 

With this reservation, viz., the cancellation of the 
projected 5-mil coin, or at any rate its relegation to 
some future date, if and when it may have been found 
to-be absolutely necessary, it is obvious to us all that 
Decimal Coinage is an urgent great reform which must 
come. It will be the Empire’s first step towards method 
in everything. Your contributor quotes, ‘‘ The present 
is an opportune time for introducing the decimal 
system ’’ but I go further and say that it is already late 
in the day; it is long past the hour of high noon, and 
it may be too late, if we delay until to-morrow. The 
struggle to reconstruct our commerce must not be 
hampered by our denominational system of coinage, 
which is the hardest in the world to learn and is an 
obstacle to our foreign trade; we must simplify our 
money, weights and measures so that customers abroad 
may be able to understand our catalogues and price 
lists, because the prices (and in good time the weights 
and measures also) will be stated’in decimal form like 
their own. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Lincuam Lees. 
Warwick. 


_ RUSSIA AND REPUDIATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvIEw. 
-Sir,—A strong attempt is being made in our 
democratic dailies to ignore the infamies of which the 
Bolshevists have been guilty and to induce the British 
public to ‘‘ stand by” Russia. 
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It is, of course, perfectly true that, as a general 
principle, we have no right to interfere with the internal 
affairs of a neighbouring State, but when a revolution 
involves the reputation of lawful debts and the denun- 
ciation of international obligations connected with them, 
then, surely we may properly withhold our recognition 
of the new Government? 

If by setting up a republic you can get rid of your 
debts, the position of monarchy throughout Europe will 
be extremely dangerous. Italy, for instance, owes us 
hundreds of millions of pounds, while the Italian 
Socialists are a numerous and powerful body to whom 
the anarchical doctrine of repudiation strongly appeals, 
and if our own Government allows its policy in regard 
to Russia to be guided by the leaders of the Labour 
Party—those leaders who welcomed Bolshevism and 
have never said a word in condemnation of its horribly 
brutal excesses—then it seems perfectly clear that we 
are doing our best, however unconsciously, to promote 
organic changes in Italy. 

Yours faithfully, 
; C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds, May 27, 1918. 


WIGS AND WIGGING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—In any discussion on Wigs surely a place of 
honour ought to be reserved for the late Lord Justice 
Chitty, for he wore two wigs. Being denied by Nature 
the usual capillary adornment, he wore a smooth 
brown wig for the purpose of deception, and a white 
wig on top of it for the purpose of judicial authority. 
He was a powerful athlete (rowed, I think, in his 
Varsity eight), and thus contradicted the common 
theory that hair is a sign of strength. Delilah would 
have made nothing of this legal Samson. Dr. John- 
son’s wig, we read, was singed brown in front by the 
flame of many candles, to which he approached in his 
near-sighted studies. It is a wonder that the wig did 
not catch fire. When I was in the House of Com- 
mons, the most constant subject of speculation 
amongst my friends was whether Mr. Courtney wore 
a wig: colour, straightness, and regularity of outline 
were all in favour of the affirmative. I hope the 
modern reforming and irreverent spirit will not abolish 
the wigs of the speaker and the clerks at the table, still 
less, the wigs of judges and counsel. ‘‘ The Speaker 
in his Parliament’’ would not look half so awful without 
his full-bottomed perruque, though the late Lord Peel 
and Mr. Lowther had the bad taste to refuse to sacri- 
fice their beards on being elected to the Chair. Beards 
are Elizabethan, when men wore no wigs, and go ill 
with white horse-hair. The wig gives dignity to the 
judge and confidence to the barrister, and is also a 
protection, when they slip unrecognized out of the law- 
courts. 

Can any of your correspondents or staff explain the 
meaning of ‘‘ a wigging?’’ To get or give a wigging 
means to receive or administer a scolding; but what is 
the origin of the expression? Horace Walpole spoke 
of his cousins (the children of ‘‘ old Horace ’’) as the 
Pigwiggins ’’—also a cryptic expression. 

Yours faithfully, 
ANTIQUARY. 


THE RED CROSS NECKLACE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The Red Cross Pearl Necklace seems in 
danger of becoming a white elephant for most of us. 
‘* Cagliostro’s ’’ suggestion in last week’s number of 
The Saturday Review is so excellent, one can but 
hope it will be agreed to by the powers that be. There 
would be an added interest at the final moment if the 
destiny of the two necklaces for the Two Queens was 
decided in sporting fashion by their two. sons, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Brahant, spinning a 
coin. 

Evetyn St. 

Eastcourt, Malmesbury. 


RESEARCH ON SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I thank you for your kind notice of my late 
re-issue of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Environment.’’ I would 
not have cavilled at it, but for the late discovery that 
the bookbinders, without permission, had chosen tg 
remove the ‘‘ Preface of the rst Edition,’’ which ex 
plains much. It explained that I was asked suddenly 
at a public, dinner to be a stop-gap for a missing 
speech: what I said was taken down and as Dr, 
Furnivall wished it printed, I inserted it as the ‘ intro 
ductory chapter, The Fortunes of Shakespeare.’’ Your 
reviewer may see that one of the misquotations, being 
printer’s error, has been corrected in the a errata ;”” the 
other error being my own, under the circumstances, 
I thought ought to remain. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. C. Stopgs, 


THE CONSTANT READER PROTESTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you for your notice of 
‘‘ Mrs. Cushing and Mdlle. du Chastel ’’ which induced 
me to procure the book and regard it as part of my 
literary education (which heaven knows, I need) to have 
read it. It is an example of a type of fiction almost 
unknown to me. And I confess it has impressed me 
by its amazing cleverness. But my final reflection is 
that the cleverness is wasted. The story was 
not worth the telling. The characters are too 
contemptible—the French especially. Chastd 
is a slut. She is a bundle of impropriety and 
is posturing and manceuvering through the story that 
certain dignities and proprieties may be preserved 
When living as Irish’s dependant at the Dorsetshire 
house she devoutly attends the Catholic Church. | 
can, in certain cases, respect the devoutness of the 
Catholic; and also the daring of the man or woman 
who sacrifices all proprieties, and the rest, driven bya 
great passion. But the du Chastel combination is an 
ungodly mixture—loathsome as a toad, bejewelled and 
poisonous. 

Cushing, as a New Englander, is impossible. There 
never was or could be such a person. His marriage is 
grotesque in its improbabilities. And after the Irish 
affaire, that, at the close of the book, he should be 
about to effect a reconciliation with the heartless min 
whom he had divorced, is enough to brand the story 
with an evil remembrance. We know that, if the 
story had continued, there would be an affaire Fresneui 
in due course. 

What a fine story Frances Rumsey could write i 
only she would take as her characters men and wome}, 
good and bad, whom we could admire. 

A Constant READER. 


Highams Park. 25th May, 1918. 


STRATHPEFFER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—My brother, Dr. William Bruce of Strathpefier 
and Dingwall, Medical Officer of Health for Rosshire, 
asks me to support by letter the statement of facts 
relating to the position at this spa which he sent you 
yesterday. I feel it is hardly necessary that I should 
do so—his word is sufficient. But I trust that you will 
permit me to add, first, with respect to access # 
Strathpeffer, that in 1916, and again in 1917, I had, 
myself, no difficulty with a permit in reaching the place 
through Inverness. As for the waters, they will be free 
to all for drinking purposes. And I know that th 
demand on the different baths and special appliances 
otherwise is never so great that it could not b 
supplied on four days of the week. 

Believe me, sir, yours most truly, 
J. Bruce, M.D. 

23, Harley Street, W.1, May 23, 1918. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


| ‘The History of the English Middle Class. By R. H. Gretton. 


Bell. 8/6 net. 


HIS is an industrious and well-written. historical 
+ study, which will be valuable to sociologists, 
though it is marred by the defect of prejudice. ‘‘I can- 
not draw an indictment against a people,’’ said Burke 
with reference to the American colonists. Mr. Gretton 
has drawn a formidable indictment against the English 
Middle Class, on which the obvious comment after 
mading these pages is that ‘‘ the lady doth protest too 
guch.’’ The Middle Class is traced carefully through 
its career from the thirteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is pronounced to be secretive, selfish, treach- 
erous both to the class above and the class below, 
cowardly, with no sense of national consciousness, 
and with no aim but the acquisition of money. The 
Middle Class is not so bad as that, and Mr. Gretton 
naturally fails in his elaborate attempt to prove it so. 

The difficulty of defining the Middle Class, rising at 
one end into the class above, and falling at the other 
into the class below, has met all writers on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Gretton reminds us that people are apt 
toread history backwards, and to remit the character- 
istics of a modern section of society to times when 
those qualities and habits had no existence. The land- 
owner, the peasant, the farmer, the artisan, are easily 
labelled. But a ‘‘ transitional ’’ class, elusive, a half- 
way house, might at first seem best defined by elimina- 
tion, being the residum after the extraction of the 
above-named elements. Mr. Gretton, however, 
has discovered a definition which he claims as positive 
and scientific. ‘‘ The Middle Class is that portion of 
the community to which money is the primary condition 
and the primary instrument of life.’’ The aristocrat 
deals in land, the farmer in produce; the peasant and 
the artisan in labour; the professional man in brains; 


but the middle-class man deals in money, and its rise | 


and expansion are coincident with changes in the cur- 
rency. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Gretton in his 
account of the beginnings of the Middle Class in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries through trade gilds 
and market gilds, social gilds and town gilds. Mr. 
Gretton’s theme is that the merchants and traders 


used their apprentices to throw off the power of the | 
flobles and the Church, and then turned round on their | 
Workmen and excluded them from the gilds, thus en- | 


trenching themselves against feudalism in front and 
labour in the rear. The Wars of the Roses at the end 
of the fifteenth century and the dissolution of the 
Monasteries in the first half of the sixteenth century 


and Winchester, and he allows that they spent some 
of their gains in building and adorning churches. But 
he complains pettishly that the new landowners kept 
No establishments, like the old feudal lords, and that 
they cherished the individualist heresy that a man could 
do what he liked with his own. 

_ He cites the Russells as a middle-class family turned 
ito landlords by Henry VIII, and a century later tq 
appear among the whig aristocracy, who made the 
Revolution of 1688. 

In the seventeenth century the Middle Class made 
their first great mistake by emerging from their en- 
trenched position of neutrality in politics and taking 
the Parliamentary side in the Civil War. After the 
Murder of their King they established, under the army 
drawn from themselves, a Middle Class State, which 

t. Gretton coolly assures us was a failure because 
the Middle Class were unequal to political responsi- 
bility. At the Restoration the Middle Class were only 
too glad to slink back to their former position, and 


make money behind the screen of ancient forms. Not 
only did they return to their wool stapling and cloth- 
making, but they swarmed into the Bar, the Church, 
and the Civil Service, leaving the Parliament, the 
Navy and Army, sinecures, and the Court, to the aris- 
tocratic figureheads. This shirking of civic responsi- 
bility lasted through the eighteenth century, and was 
accompanied by a constant merging of the upper end 
of the Middle with the upper class of landowners. The 
influence of the Middle Class on the legislation of the | 
eighteenth century is very marked, and is expressed in 
the Navigation laws and the various measures for the 
protection of the trade monopolies of English as dis- 
tinguished from Scotch, Irish, and American mer- 
chants. After Waterloo, scientific inventions made the 
Middle Class richer and the working class poorer. 
With their customary cunning and faithlessness (ac- 
cording to the author) the Middle Class used the lab- 
ouring class as allies to extort from the aristocracy a 
Reform Bill, which gave the Middle Class the politica! 
power taken from the peers, but did nothing for the 
working class. Historically this is true, whether the 
transaction was conscious or not. But the seventy 
years of Parliamentary government that followed from 
1830 to 1900, when the Middle Class vote was the 
basis of the State, are in our judgment the Augustan 
age of representative institutions. Public life was pure 
and efficient; sinecures and trade monopolies dis- 
appeared ; the press was free, and neither libellous nor 
servile; law was cheapened and reformed; poets, his- 
torians and novelists of first-rate calibre abounded; 
parliamentary eloquence reached a point of excellence 
never attained before, and never likely to be restored. 
A vigorous individualism marked the Middle Class 
meridian, and Mr. Gretton hates individualism. 

In fairness to Mr. Gretton it must be said that he 
shares his prejudice with some good names. Nearly 
all the intellectuals of the Victorian age—Disraeli is 
a notable exception—Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Trollope, Matthew Arnold, unite in 
pouring ridicule and scorn on the class from which 
they sprung. Yet it might, we think, be remembered 
that, to take three names at random, Nelson, Tenny- 
son and Rhodes were the sons of country clergymen. 
The truth is that by the middle of the last century, 
the term Middle Class had come to be a ‘‘ description 
of character rather than a distinction of rank,’’ and 
the remnants of Puritanism that still clung to their 
habits were not socially attractive. This is the justest 
observation that occurs in the course of an elaborate 
arraignment of individualism by a Socialist. Well, 
we have changed all that. The Middle Class have been 
dethroned ; and, in their endeavour to save their power, 
have hastily shed their Puritanism and discarded 
their Individualism. Collectivism and Trades-unionism 


are in full swing; and we shall see whether a Labour 
threw a great deal of land into the market, which the 
Middle Class had now grown rich enough to buy. Mr. | 
Gretton does place two assets to the credit of the mer- | 
chants: he admits that in the fifteenth century they | 
founded the grammar schools, in opposition to Eton | 


Mixed State of King, Lords, and Commons. 


DR. DILLON AND OTHERS. 


The Eclipse of Russia. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. Dent 16s. net. 


HIS book reminds us of a Russian side-table, 
covered with cold venison, smoked salmon, 
caviare, pickled herrings, cucumbers, radishes and so 
forth. Picked out judiciously, and assisted with a 
glass of vodka or kummel, these trifles make a capital 
start for a dinner. The novice, however, who attacks 
them indiscriminately, finds that he has taken the edge 
off his appetite, and that the subsequent procession of 
dishes fails to interest him. Dr. Dillon’s readers, we 
fear, will rise from his desultory pages with a feeling of 
acute mental indigestion. ‘The Eclipse of Russia’ 
abounds in repetitions, digressions, backward leaps 
from one reign to its predecessor, vital statements rele- 
gated to footnotes and narrative interrupted by auto- 
biography. Dr. Dillon pops up now as a professor at 
Kharkoff hobnobbing with revolutionaries, again as a 
journalist with a foot in every camp, yet again as the 
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Father Joseph of Count Witte, yet again as an investi- 
gator of Armenian atrocities in the guise of a Russian 
officer and as the writer of a pastoral for an Arch- 
bishop after the tradition of Gil Blas. He is as 
ubiquitous as Mr. Harry Tate and about as inconse- 
quential. Thus, after informing us that a book of his 
has won the approval of the ‘‘ greatest Russian autho- 
rity,’ Professor Milyukoff, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he tells us on the next page that the general 
Russian disregard of veracity ‘‘ robs praise of its 
worth,”’ 

Descending with our critical fork upon Dr. Dillon’s 
multifarious board, we impale three figures, Probiedo- 
nostseff, Ober-Procurator of the Holy Synod, Count 
Witte and the ex-Tsar. These three men will occupy 
the historian long after the Plehves, Muravieffs, 
Gapons, Azeffs and even the Rasputins have been for- 
gotten. Of them Pobiedonostseff had the narrowest 
but the most logical and practical mind. He regarded 
the Russians as children, delightful but unformed, 
capable of guidance but riotous unless submitted to 
strict discipline, half-saints, half-savages. Occupying 
a position which was a sort of mixture of Home Secre- 
tary and Archbishop of Canterbury, he invented a policy 
which was simplicity itself. In the first place, he put 
Western ideas strictly out of bounds; the censorship 
was all-invasive, often stupidly so. Secondly, he 
attempted to infuse new life into the Church; to make it 
something better than a department of the State; the 
life-spring, indeed, of national regeneration. The Ober- 
Procurator, unfortunately, started his reaction, if re- 
action it can be called, some forty years too late. 
Western ideas had already taken root, and the crop was 
revolutionary. The Intellectuals, who afterwards be- 
came for political purposes the Cadets, had begun their 
futile Toynbee Hall residence among the peasants, only 
to discover, however, that the mujik did not care one 
bean for universal suffrage and that sort of stuff, and 
that his one notion was to get hold of the land. They 
agitated to better purpose in the rapidly rising factories. 
And in dealing with the Church, Pobiedonostseff more 
or less ignored Gibbon’s maxim that while the use and 
abuse of religion are strong to impel the stream of 
national manners, they are feeble to stem it. Not alto- 
gether, perhaps, since a crusading influence of a kind 
was provided by Pan-Slavism as advocated by the 
journalist Katkoff. But it may be said in general 
terms that the Church under Pobiedonostseff remained 
a mere anodyne, while he sent numerous recruits over 
to the forces of disruption by involving in a common 
persecution harmless quietists like the Old Believers 
and wild antinomians like the Dookhobortsy, who got 
into trouble even in free Canada. 

Count Witte had little of Pobiedonostseff’s earnest- 
ness and steadiness of purpose, but he was a good deal 
adroiter. This book is dedicated to him: ‘‘ my friend 
and Russia's unique statesman.’’ But Dr. Dillon’s 
admiration keeps company with a good deal of fault- 
finding; at one time Witte is only allowed “‘ flashes ”’ 
of intuition, at another his ideas on foreign policy are 
described as ‘‘ a mixture of genuine wisdom and childish 
simplicity.’’ If we are rather at a loss to discover what 
Dr. Dillon really thought of Count Witte, we can form 
a shrewd idea of Count Witte’s opinion on Dr. Dillon. 
The politician no doubt valued the journalist as an 
admirable press-agent, and at the time of the Ports- 
mouth negotiations, which ended the Russo-Japanese 
war, as an unofficial diplomatist of importance. He 
was accustomed therefore to dictate to Dr. Dillon long 
statements of policy which, as their recipient un- 
generously complains, could not always be reconciled in 
detail. But it does not follow that Dr. Dillon invari- 
ably penetrated into the recesses of a tortuous mind. 
Witte, if candidly considered, can never rank as a 
genuine political reformer. He was an uncommonly 
clever financier, and the gigantic loan which he cajoled 
out of the credulity of Western Europe was a master- 
piece. But the proceeds mostly went in sops to the dis- 
affected classes, just as, later on, he set up a sham 
Duma in which he had little belief. His Eastern policy 
was ruined, no doubt, by the Yalu concessions en- 


| 
| 


gineered by that unscrupulous gang Admiral Alexeigg 
Bezobrazoff and Co., who precipitated hostilities wig 
Japan. Still, regarded on its own merits, his peacefy 
penetration was a direct challenge to the Japanese, 
while Dalny, with its huge wharves and warehousy 
empty of merchandise, was window-dressing politics ¢ 
the worst kind. On the whole, Witte must be judgeg 
as a clever hand-to-mouth experimentalist of th, 
Choiseul type. Yet he proved himself a man of cou 
not only when he put his hand to the commercial treaty 
which Germany wrung from the necessities of Russia 
but still more when he went to Portsmouth and broughy 
back a peace for his country in spite of Imperial shilh. 
shally. : 

Dr. Dillon records Count Witte’s unamiable characte 
of the Tsar : ‘‘ He has the slyness of a maniac, and alg 
the method and the stubbornness.’’ Nicholas II., whik 
he reigned, was not as bad as that, but he confessedly 
ranks among the weaklings. Overweighted by his m 
sponsibilities, vet believing in his right, he reminds us¢ 
Louis XV., the Louis XV. of the Duc de Broglie’s 
profound study, ‘ Le Secret du Roi.’ He was pe 
petually playing with ideas which came dangerous) 
near treachery to his international obligations ; setting 
various agencies to work, and then shrinking from 
action. Even the notorious ‘‘ Willy-Nicky ”’ corres. 
pondence, unscrupulous though it is, discloses qualms in 
the breast of the Kaiser’s victim, and it needed only the 
intervention of Witte and the Grand-Duke Nicholas tp 
prompt the Tsar to slide rather dexterously out of the 
bargain. Anyhow he has reaped what he has sown, and 
what others have sown for him, and we confess that Dr. 
Dillon’s tirades against his ‘‘ want of heart,’’ his “im. 
pulsiveness, fitfulness, inconsistency,’’ and much 
besides, grate on us a good deal. It is only just to 
point out that Dr. Dillon handsomely absolves the Tsar 
from the odium of trying to arrange a separate peace in 
the year 1916-17. “‘I have made enquiries into this 
allegation, and though it is uncommonly difficult to 
prove a negative assertion, the upshot of my investiga 
tion comes as near to it as one can reasonably demand.” 
So that’s all right, though we don’t quite see where the 
** negative assertion ’’ comes in. 


TWO NOVELS. 


The Text. By Sybil Spottiswoode, Skeffington. 6s. net. 
WO years ago we witnessed with great regret the 
travesty of a delightful Anglo-German noyel by 
this author; modified in accordance with the theatrical 
exigencies of the moment into what may be best 
described as a war-time farce. The same spirit of 
clumsy caricature seems, in a lamentable degree, to 
vitiate these representations of English life during the 
period dating from August, 1914. The characters have 
none of the light and shade—the delicate gradations of 
good and evil which we see in real life, and which Miss 
Spottiswoode’s previous books have shown her to be 
eminently capable of seizing. Belgian refugees who 
demand cream and best butter every day, literary 
shirkers who make a merit of speaking civilly to a maa 
in khaki, pious ladies who condemn a fallen soldier to 
perdition for a little freedom in language—how many of 
us have been so unfortunate as to number such persons 
among their acquaintances? The people of real merit, 
male and female, have something of the same unfor 
tunate conventionality. The blameless heroine for 
whom the war has ‘‘ opened the gates of Paradise’’ by 
enabling her to rectify a second-best matrimonial 
choice, does not command our sympathies to af 
appreciably greater extent than the outrageous little 
flirt her sister, who is frankly out to have a good time. 
Our hopes of some interesting developments are 
aroused by the appearance of a Fraiilein universally 
beloved and respected, and evidently a secret service 
agent; but she vanishes almost immediately from the 
action and leaves no trace behind. In spite of these 


things, however, the story is bright and vivacious, 
though the Enoch Arden incident with which it closes 
seems, even in the light of latterday experience, um 
necessarily tragic. 
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When the Light fails. By G.C. Stacpoole. Heath Cranton. 
5s. net. 


HE action of this story takes place on an island 
near the Australian coast, abounding in gorgeous 
fowers and possessing some mysterious architectural 
remains of an older native race. The white population, 
which is mainly the result of successive shipwrecks, 
receives an augmentation after the same fashion in the 
rson of a young lady who has lost her memory 
through a blow on the head. The chance arrival of her 
rdian interrupts the promising idyl in progress 
heween her and one of the younger settlers, and she is 
romptly removed to Ireland. Further complications 
ensue through the recovery of her mental faculties; but 
the path of true love runs smooth at last. It is an 
artless tale, but soothing in its atmosphere of ancient 
ce. The illustrations have all one curious feature, 
gbviously intended to bear upon the same theme as that 
suggested by the title. 


to his F and 


letters of Fyodor Michailovitch Dostoe 
yne. 2nd editi 


Friends. Translated by Ethel Colburn 
Chatto and Windus, 6s. 


ITHOUT intelligent editing and careful anno- 
tation the publication of letters written by well- 
known men is a mistake. They have all the 
disadvantages of a one-sided version of events 
and, more often than not, help to ‘obscure 
the general impression one has derived from the 
study of man’s work. In fact, the only justi- 
fication for making public the intimate thoughts and 
private opinions of men of note is that they may serve 
as documents for the writing of biographies. They 
might, therefore, be issued for private circulation only. 
This selection of Dostoyevsky’s ‘Letters’ trans- 
lated from the German is no exception to the rule that 
letters written to relatives and friends are not intended 
to be read by the public. They add little or nothing 
necessary to an understanding of the great Russian’s 
work, to the facts we already know. Indeed, they are 
distressing, rather than enlightening; throughout the 
pages we are constantly pulled up by troubles about 
money, disagreements with publishers and editors and 
querulous fault-finding with contemporary authors. 
Being a soul-dissector, a self-analyst, Dostoyevsky had 
little sympathy with his contemporaries, many of whom 
were enthusiastically engaged in trying to improve the 
conditions under which the greater part of the popula- 
tion of Russia lived. His doctrine of redemption 
through suffering and his intellectual passion for the 
“submerged ’’ prevented him from appreciating the 
nobility of purpose iinherent in service. He had 
neither the helping hand nor the large heart which 
brings courage and renewed energy to the mental and 
physical wrecks of humanity. The inquisitive eye and 
the watchful patience of the scientific investigator were 
his; these he used with remorseless assiduity when 
probing into the soul tragedies of his fellow-sufferers 
it prison, the experience he gained forming the basis 
of his fine but nerve-racking studies of the drifters on 
the tempestuous waters of life. 

Unable to bear his own burden with dignity and 
fortitude, he could give sound advice to others—it is 
true that the good advice was given to women! ‘‘ Your 
Perplexities are exaggerated and morbid. You should 
fake things more simply,’’ he writes to a mother 
wondering how to reconcile her home duties with those 
towards the helpless and needy around her, ‘* you 
must be careful and cultivate moderation in all things 

it is uncommonly important to set a good 
«xample even in a narrow sphere of activity, for in that 
Way one influences dozens and hundreds of people.’’ 
From another letter to a woman on the choice of read- 
ing for her daughter we learn that at the age of 12 
Dostoyevsky had read the whole of Walter Scott. ‘I 
got from it many fine and noble impressions which 
gave my soul much power of resistance against others 

were seductive, violent, and corrupting. 


She should also read all Dickens’s works without ex- 
ception. Make her acquainted too, with the literature 
of past centuries (‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ ‘‘ Gil Blas’’ &c.). 
Pushkin, Gogol, Turgenyev, Goncharov, Tolstoy, Pres- 
cott’s ‘Conquest of Peru and Mexico,’ Shakespeare, 
Schiller, and Goethe are all recommended; ‘as to my 
own works, I don’t think all of them are suitable for 
your daughter.’ ”’ 

Unlike most Russians he did not admit that women 
were on an equality with men. In fact, he apparently 
blamed them for feeling as women. Discussing 
women writers he says : ‘‘ Our literary ladies write like 
other literary ladies—that is, cleverly, neatly, and with 
much fluency of expression. Tell me, please, why a 
woman-writer is hardly ever a serious artist. Even the 
undoubtedly colossal artist, George Sand, often spoilt 
herself by purely feminine traits. ¥en 

In his spiritual isolation Dostoyevsky compared him- 
self to a slice cut from a loaf of bread: ‘‘ I long to 
grow back again but can’t,’’ he writes to his brother 
Michael, shortly after his release from the military 
prison in Omsk, in 1854. And again in 1867 writing 
to Maikov, from Dresden, he says: ‘‘ Everywhere in 
foreign lands I feel like a slice cut from the loaf.’’ 
He took no interest in the places he visited when 
travelling abroad nor in the people he met. To him 
Russia was the Promised Land from whence the salva- 
tion of the world was to come. 


A PIONEER POET. 


Emile Verhaeren: L’Oeuvre et L'Homme. Par Albert Mockel. 
La Renaissance du Livre. 2 fr. 50. 


F the poetry of Verhaeren is too entangled with 
modernity for any accurate judgment tobe formed 
of his influence on contemporary literature, assuredly 
there are many among the younger writers who owe 
an essential wideness of thought to the unrestricted 
horizon he has set before them. His largeness, his 
particular vision of beauty, have passed so imper- 
ceptibly into the modern spirit that he is denied, too 
often, the originality which is a main point in his work. 
If there are few now who cannot find in docks and 
steamships some elements of interest, there are fewer 
still for whom a city possesses no loveliness to fit their 
dreams; yet when Verhaeren watched the boats sail 
down the river near Saint Amand, throughout that 
early life that served as a thread for ‘ Les Flamandes,’ 
to be aware of the colour or the rhythm in a forge or 
factory was to be deemed incapable of poetic expres- 
sion, a fit subject for mirth. To be a writer in those 
days it was necessary to avoid reality, to desire isola- 
tion in some convention or some antiquity outside life ; 
to fit, at least, a barren verse with a phrase or two 
culled from a furtive observation of some silent forest, 
some solitary hedge. True, the tendency of the age 
was towards the re-affirming of elemental forces, but 
Verhaeren headed it in Europe as a pioneer, by some 
quarter of a century, and to him we owe, in large 
measure, that revolution of thought, that widening of 
poetry which, rooted at first in France, has moved 
nearer maturity in the hands of some American writers. 
In ‘ Emile Verhaeren ’ the blended life and inspira- 
tion of the poet are laid bare by the illuminating enthu- 
siasm of another mind, with a vigour borrowed from 
the poet himself. The book would seem to prove once 
more than only the love of a poet can move a critic 
to true appreciation of his work. Is it that an 
inevitable analogy of experience points words with 
more subtle insight, that one knows instinctively what 
to reject, when to press over barriers, when to restrain? 
Universal as Verhaeren is, few come to any intimacy 
with his books, his very largeness is a little repellent, 
he has no comforting security of thought, but in this 
volume, compressed into less than two hundred pages, 
incident and impression, all that made his immensity 
of vision, is set clearly before us. 
Wisely the first chapter emphasises the importance 
of childish surroundings to Verhaeren, to any writer. 
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‘Qui dira la part des impressions d’enfance dans la 
formation d’une Ame de poéte? Part énorme sans 
nul doute; si grande qu’au regard de _ celle-ci 
toutes les autres influences semblent p4lir et s’effacer.’’ 
Sharply the diverse aspects and conditions of those 
early years are etched, all the rude ferocity of energy 
which made what is rightly termed ‘‘ La Jeunesse 
Véhemente ’’; and in ‘Le Retour Religieux’ the re- 
action is as skilfully depicted. ‘Sa Crise Romantique ’ 
is a necessary evolution, ‘‘et necessaire aussi les 
défauts qu’elle apporte. Il faut les accepter joyeuse- 
ment, car dans le quasi-réaliste d’hier ils annocent 
l’amirable visionnaire de demain.’’ The sections from 
* Le Désarroi ’ to triumphant recovery in ‘La Vision de 
La Vie,’ contain an admirable analysis of that intense 
period of strife which makes Verhaeren’s life of great 
psychological interest, an aspect which former criticism 
has been apt to blur, or exalt into overmastering jm- 
portance. Fine as are both the chapters ‘Le Chant 
Universel,’ with their just appreciation of the poet’s 
greatness, his vision, confident in the future, the 
jarring of war, it is the final chapter which proves again 
the importance of enthusiasm in criticism. ‘ L’CEuvre et 
L’Homme ’ rightly insists that Verhaeren was before 
aught else Flemish, ‘“‘Il est lui, le Flamand authen- 
tique, l’essence méme des Flamandes,’’ the poet of 
modernity, painter of an actual world. But although 
‘* Le spectacle de l’activité humaine lui donnait une joie 
dont il ne se lassa jamais’’ did he see in truth what was 
visibly before his eyes? It is more probable that he 
enlarged, made universal the incidents before him; 
‘*il lui prétait son accent, il la colorait de sa propre 
lumiére.”’ 

Strong with an innate wildness and simplicity, 
Verhaeren carries a sense of primitive regions into a com- 
plicated civilisation, ‘‘ il y etonnera par son étrangeté, et 
s’y étonnera plusencore.’’ Step by step, his books unfold 
a gradual understanding of this world so foreign to 
him, he flings himself into a tenacious realisation of 
its multiple aspects. ‘‘ Ainsi les rois francs en face de 
la civilisation gallo-romaine; ainsi Verhaeren devant la 
culture latine et l’art francais. Il y apporte un trésor 
d’impressions neuves et fortes, des émotions plus 
soudaines que les nétres, moins délicates mais plus 
intenses. De son pays lointain, il garde le language 
Apre, mais aussi la richesse versicolore de mille images 
inattendues.”’ 

Passionate, impulsive, and, as is insisted, the ‘‘ poet 
of -energy,’’ certainly in these pages Verhaeren is 
exhibited as a living force. M. Mochel tempers his 
own force and exultation with a profound analysis and 
a sympathetic judgment. 


A PROMISING RECRUIT. 


The Return of the Soldier. By Rebecca West. Nisbet. 
5s. net. 

ISS WEST, who has already won her spurs in the 
fields of journalism and literary criticism, makes 
a most promising beginning as a novelist of character. 
Chris Baldrey, a well to-do City man, now a captain in 
France, with a wife and comfortable house, suddenly 
loses the memory of fifteen years of his life. This is 
announced to his family by a shabby, plain, middle- 
aged woman, and confirmed by a letter from a chaplain. 
He is sent home on leave, and finds a changed house, 
a woman whom he does not know installed as its 
mistress and his wife, while his whole being cries out 
for the companionship of his boyhood’s love—a lock- 
keeper’s daughter—the shabby, plain, middle-aged 
woman of the first chapter, who is married to a failure 
and lives in a mean little house in a mean suburb. How 
this tragedy resolves itself, how the serious characters 
assert themselves, it is not fair tothe author to indicate; 
but we can assure the reader that nothing in the book 
is left to chance, and that hardly a word is without its 
message. Perhaps the contrast between the beautiful, 
insignificant wife, and the plain dowdy for whom the 
boy’s soul cries out is a little over-emphasized on the 
physical side—even in evening dress en. famille a 
woman cousin would not see the wife’s ‘‘ small white 


breasts,’ and certainly would not think of them, if gy 
did not see them—but, except for this lapse, a y 

difficult situation is treated with considerable delicagy, 
This is a very good beginning, and gives hope tha 
another novelist has risen among us, but it is to 
expected that in her next book Miss West will give y, 
a story as well treated as the two episodes which make 
this one, and designed on a larger and fuller scale, 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


* Lasses’ Love,’ by Halliwell Sutcliffe (Ward, Lock, 5s. net)jg 
a slightly-constructed romance of the Yorkshire Moors. Nichol 
Wayne is loved by a gipsy girl, though he does not know it, ang 
loves Nell Considine. He is stabbed by a gipsy who is—yp, 
foundedly—jealous of him, recovers, and marries. Nancy o’ Faa, 
the gipsy, is a fine romantic figure, and worthy of a happier fat 
than our author allots her. The tale is one to read. 

‘Truant Happiness,’ by E. Maria Albanesi (Ward, Lock, & 
net), may be confidently recommended as a pleasantly anodynig 
novel. Angela Fayne, a V.A.D., is invited to a country house 
sing to wounded soldiers. Here she meets Derrick Wynstaye 
who has been jilted by Patricia Lessingham in favour of 
Bosworth, who is well off. Angela marries Derrick and Patric 
Bosworth. Patricia tries to re-capture Derrick, and failing that, 
to create dissension between him and Angela. Derrick is 
wounded and missing, but is finally restored to his wife. 

‘Cinderella’s Suitors,’ by Isabel M. Peacocke (Ward, Lock, 
5s. net), is not the great Australian novel we are waiting for, 
Half the story passes in Auckland, the remainder in Europe. [t 
turns on a will by which a large fortune passes from Alexa Leslie 
when she marries, but is restored to her after a year by a secret 
trust. The author is evidently unaware that the secret document 
must have been proved with the will, and was open to inspection 
by anyone. Otherwise the tale is quite good of its kind. 

‘The Sunshine Settlers,’ by Corsbie Garstin (Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net), is a rollicking story of life in a South African farm by 
a settler who has no illusions as to the veldt. It is really amusi 
and we welcome the author as a new recruit to the small band of 
genuine humorists. 

‘The Humphries Touch,’ by Frederick Watson (Collins, 
6s. net), is a very amusing extravaganza, describing the adven 
tures of a boy financier of European fame just entered in an 
English public school as a member of the lower Third form. 


Anyone familiar with the atmosphere will obtain a number of § 


hearty laughs at the situations thus provoked, and at the business 
methods which enable the young capitalist to escape from them. 

‘ Mashi and other Stories,’ translated from the original Bengali 
of various authors by Sir Rabindranath Tagore (Macmillan, 
5s. net) is a collection of short tales of Bengali life, some of them 
of undoubted power. The translation is very simply written, and 
only rarely betrays a certain want of familiarity with our ways 
of expression. 


The Lowest Non-Profit Rate 


cannot compensate for the sacrifice of 
the right to share in the surplus of 


a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


secures the advantage of 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS 
with the right to share in Surplus. 


It is the ideal system for the present time 


The FUNDS exceed £16,000,000 


London Office: 3, Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End: 17. Pall Mall, S.W, 1. 
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‘Huns in Palestine,’ by L. de Sousa (Melrose, 5s. net), is a 
of the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib. The local 
is preserved and the archaeological details seem to be 
hly well worked out. The religious discussions in 
Jem and the final triumph of the worship of Jahveh form 
2 background for the loves of Prince Amon and Nehushta, 
sod for her captivity and rescue. The book ought to appeal to a 
wide public. 
‘The Miracle of St. Anthony,’ by Maurice Maeterlinck 
lethuen, 3s. 6d. net) tells how St. Anthony of Padua dropped 
ig at the funeral of a rich Belgian lady during the dejeuner of 
ihe legatees, and of the reception he met with when he proposed 
raise her from the dead. It is written as a play, and trans- 
jted by Mr. Texeira De Mattos with his accustomed skill. We 
ged not commend Maeterlinck’s first satiric interlude to the 
English public. 
‘Children of Eve,’ by Isabel C. Clarke (Hutchinson, 6s. net), 
jseoncerned with the matrimonial adventures of Rina Ubinaldi, 
ter of an Italian and an Englishwoman of the old Roman 
fatholic aristocracy. The novel opens in Florence, and the 
gion takes place there and in England. The plot is concerned 
with the attempts of Adrian Guise to undermine the faith of 
Markham Proctor. Rina marries Proctor on his promise to drop 
Guise, but breaks his promise. In the end Markham returns to 
the practice of his religion. The novel may be recommended for 
eamestness of purpose and simple style, though not for know- 
jeige of any world except perhaps that of the “‘ Blacks” of 
Florence. 


‘Pieces of Eight,’ by Richard Le Gallienne (Collins, 6s. net), is 
anarrative of a treasure hunt in the Bahamas some fifteen years 
The usual apparatus is employed, a document giving the 
cue, which is stolen early in the book by a rival treasure hunter, 
adivinely fair girl dressed up as a boy, fighting and bloodshed, 
apirate’s cave, abduction, failure, and ultimate success. What 
distinguishes the book is a certain whimsicality in the characters, 
undoubted power in giving the atmosphere of the islands, charm- 
ing lyrics, and good writing. All this makes up a first-class story. 
But the author should not misquote Dickens. 


== 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘Villages of the White Horse,’ by Alfred Williams (Duckworth, 
és. 6d. net) is a reissue of a work, first published in 1913, which 
deals with this interesting part of our country. The author is 
more pre-occupied with the people of the Vale and their quaint 
qstoms and beliefs than with the pre-historic remains with which 
itis studded, but he gives attention to both. The country covered 
by his rambles extends from Swindon to near Wantage, and it 
has been a pleasure to renew our memories of it in his pages. 

‘Lover’s Gift and Crossing,’ by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(Macmillan, 5s. net), are two prose poems. We cannot a’ 
that they have made much impression upon us: the matter is the 
commonplace of poetry—superior to Martin Tupper’s only in the 
accuracy of background; they are rhythmical prose, and from 
that point of view good, but they lack the fine music of our 
nee. No one with an ear for English would have written 
“Qne day, with fresh wonder, you came into my life that was 
fluttered with its first love.’’ The recurrence of ‘f’ and ‘1’ is 
almost cacophonous. However if, like the Marchioness, we are 
tO pretend a lot, we may accept these works as an extension of 
the limits of English poetry. 

‘Le Mystére d’Adam,’ edited by Professor Studer (Longmans, 
&, 6d. net) is the first of the medizval texts to be published by 
the Manchester University Press in its new series. We heartily 
tigratulate the University on its attempt to utilise the services 
English teachers and scholars for publishing editions of 
Melieval and modern textbooks for the use of students. Especi- 
aly is this praiseworthy when the texts to be issued are part of 
the literary history of our own country, as is the case with 
Anglo-Norman texts like the one before us. ‘The Mystery of 
Adam’ is of great importance intrinsically as a landmark in the 
lution of the history of the stage. It was first produced in 
England about the middle of the twelfth century, and nothing is 
ingwn of its authorship. We find that the editor gives the 
teading of the manuscript in a note when an emendation has 
een made, a form often omitted in texts for the use of students. 
The introduction deals satisfactorily both with the subject-matter 
and the phonology of the poem. We regret to see that Du Meril’s 
"Origines’ is not cited in the bibliography ; though his views are 
Superseded in some cases, his work is still of the highest value 
and should not be overlooked. 

‘The Life and Poems of William Cartwright,’ edited by 
R. Cullis Goffin (Cambridge University Press, 6s. 6d. net), is 
Welcome as giving us the work of a writer famous in his day, one 
ofthe tribe of Ben,’ for whom Charles I. wore mourning on 
the day of his funeral, and whose songs were set to music by 

Wes. Up to the present it has only been obtainable in the 


original edition of 1651 or in the reprint of 1810. Cartwright’s 
poetry is characteristic of its time; it has the demerits of 
Jonson’s verse without rising to the level that he sometimes 
reaches. A good deal is occasional, some of it reminds one of 
Donne, but our literature is rich enough to leave out Cartwright 
altogether without noticing his absence, and, indeed, our literary 
histories would do, if it were not for an unfortunate piece of 
criticism in his praise of Fletcher—‘‘ Shakespeare to thee was 


 dull.’”” Yet he was unstintedly admired in his lifetime and for 


half-a-century later—‘‘ Cartwright is the utmost a man can come 
to,’’ said Dr. Fell. The editor’s work has been thoroughly well 
done, and the book is a pleasure to read and handle. 


‘Ordeal by Sea,’ by Archibald Hurd (Jarrold, 5s. net.) is 
worthy of its sub-title, the story of the British seaman’s fight for 
freedom. Beginning with an account of what was once meant 
by the brotherhood of the sea, the author proceeds with a recital 
of the ogre, | diabolical crimes of the German Navy, from the 
sinking of the Lusitania to the present day. It is interesting, in 
view of an agitation now being carried on, to be reminded that 
Admiral Hardy (Nelson’s Hardy) stopped an early American sub- 
marine campaign by the threat of carrying American prisoners 
on his ships. Mr. Hurd’s book should be brought within the 
reach of every voter in the country. 


‘Secrets of the Submarine,’ by Marley F. Hay (Skeffington, 
2s. 6d. net) is a book which supplies the public demand for in- 
formation about the history and construction of the under-sea 
vessel. Though many things we should like to know are neces- 
sarily left untold, this book is so far the best on the subject. A 
chapter on torpedoes even explains the phenomenon of one of these 
missiles swerving on its course and returning like a boomerang 
to hit the vessel from which it was discharged. The book is 
illustrated. The author does not think that the construction of 
submarines has been or can be accelerated greatly in Germany. 


Vol. XI. of the Transactions of the Historical Society contains 
a number of papers of great interest, not merely to students, but 
to politicians. The presidential address by Professor Firth, is 
devoted to an examination of English relations with Austria, and 
shows that with the exception of some short intervals, Austrian 
foreign policy has been consistently hostile to England. Dr. 
Holland Rose, in describing Thiers’s attempt to save France in 
September, 1870, gives some very convincing proofs of the long- 
standing policy of Prussian pressure on Belgian neutrality. Mr. 
Foster’s paper on the Indian Board describes the government of 
India in London from 1784 to 1858. Miss Thornley’s essay on the 
new development of the law of treason under Henry VIII. bring- 
ing liability in England for treason committed abroad is a model 
of careful work. Mr. Sieveking writes on duelling and militarism 
without greatly increasing our knowledge of the subject. There 
are also communications on the Derwentdale Plot of 1663, and 
on the relation between Charles V. and the Discovery of Canada. 


‘ The Gate of Remembrance,’ by F. B. Bond (Oxford: Black- 
well, 6s.), is the story of the events which resulted in the 
discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. It is either a 
gigantic hoax or a very important document in the study of the 
unconscious energies of the mind, and, as we are assured on the 
best authority that it is not a hoax, it.behoves students of 
psychology to read it and form an opinion about it. Mr. Bond, 
in the expectation of being appointed director of excavations at 
Glastonbury, made himseif thoroughly familiar with everything 
that had been written about the Abbey, and, no doubt, with its 
site. The Abbey in its perfect state possessed a chapel behind 
the apse, the Edgar Chapel. No visible trace of this was left, and 
the accounts were vague and conflicting. The accepted view was 
that this chape! was a small one—as a matter of fact, it is un- 
usually long. Mr. Bond had a friend, appearing as “J.A.’’ in 
the account, who had the gift of automatic writing, and the two 
had a number of sittings in the course of which a number of 
remarkable statements about the Abbey, illustrated by rough 
drawings, were written down. Mr. Bond tabulates some of them, 
giving side by side the script, what was known before, and the 
result found on excavation subsequently. The agreement between 
prediction and fact is far beyond the power of chance. The ex- 
planation is not so easy. The scripts represent themselves to be 
communications from persons connected with the building of the 
Abbey, but this is not accepted as an explanation by Mr. Bond, 
nor is it tenable. But, on the other hand, the evidence shows 
that J. A. was able, without conscious knowledge of certain facts, 
to give an account of them in a fairly accurate way. Everyone 
who is familiar with the phenomenon of hyperzsthesia will allow 
the possibility of an observer, passing over familiar ground, 
receiving unconsciously impressions too faint to produce any 
result on his conscious senses, and reproducing these when the 
control of his mind is removed, as when engaged in automatic 
writing. In a lesser degree the phenomenon is fairly common: a 
judgment may be arrived at unconsciously which is discarded by 
reason, but proves to be correct. We can only emphasize the 
importance of this book, and await the further tests Mr. Bond is 
applying to his method. _ 
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‘An Abbot of Vézelay,’ by Rose Graham (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. 
net), is an illustrated account of Vézelay itself and of one of its 
great abbots, Pons (1138-1161). His lot fell in the stormy days 
of the communal movement, and he waged great fights in defence 
of the rights of his abbey against townsfolk and seigneurs. In 
the end he secured an almost complete victory. The author’s 
work is very well done, and she seems to have consulted all the 
recent works bearing on her subject. Vézelay is one of those 
places which seem to fasten themselves into the memories of 
everyone who has visited them, if only for a day: its twelfth- 
century houses and its great church are standing witnesses of a 
historic past, and the author has caught something of its spirit. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Amy Lowell (W.’ Bryher). Eyre & Spottiswoode. 2s. 6d. net. 

Brother Tommy (Henry Ruffin & André Tudesq). Fisher Unwin. 
1s. 3d, net. 

Breathing Power (Hadyn Brown). Allen & Unwin. 1s. 6d. net. 

Despised and Rejected (A. T. Fitzroy). Daniel. 5s. net. 

Dominus Noster (C. A. Anderson Scott). Heffer. 

Face to Face with Kaiserism (James W. Gerard). Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

French Catholics in the 19th Century (A. Sparrow Simpson). 
S.P.C.K. 5s. net. 

Good Stories from Oxford and Cambridge (Selby Henrey). 
Simpkin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hira Singh’s Tale (Talbot Mundy). Cassell. 6s. net. 

Inasmuch (John Oxenham). Methuen, 6d. 

Lessons of the World War (Augustus Hamon). Fisher Unwin. 
16s. net. : 

Lily of the Alley (Christopher Culley). Cassell. 6s. net. 

Les Cloches de Flandre (Marcel Wyseur). Perrin & Co. 
3 fr. 50c. 

Militarism (Munroe Smith). Putnam. $1.50 net. 

Municipal Government in Ireland (J. W. Webb). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Seven Lyrics (John Rickards Mozley). Heffer & Sons. 6d. 

Sterling Decimal Coinage (Craig). Effingham. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Evangelistic Work of the Church. S.P.C.K. 

The Dawn of the French Renaissance (Arthur Tilley). C.U. 
Press. 25s. net. 

Thumb Nails (Mrs. Henry Dudeney). Mills & Boon, Ltd. 5s. net. 

The Garden of Survival (Algernon Blackwood). Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. net. 

W. G. C. Gladstone (Viscount Gladstone) Nisbet. 5s. net. 


Tobacco < 


tobaccos .... 
“King’s Head” is similar but stronger 
Both are sold everywhere at 114d per oz 


Cigarettes 


(Medium) 


tel 0:11 20 


Boxes of 50 2/2}—100 4/3 


All good tobaccos have their points—* Three 
Nuns” has all the points of all the good 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 


PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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fAGLE, STAR, AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SUCCESS OF WAR LOAN SCHEME. 
NEW POLICIES INAUGURATED. 


Jug ORDINARY GENERAL MgeTING of the shareholders of the 
fagle, Star, and British Dominions Insurance Company, Limited, 
as held May 23rd, at the Moorgate Street offices of the company, 
i Edward M. Mountain (chairman and managing director) 


The secretary (Mr. John Gardiner, A.C.A.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, it gives your 
Mirectors great pleasure to be able to place before you a balance- 
Sheet which shows such all-round good results. 


Marine DEPARTMENT. 


Turning to the figures in the marine account, you will see that 
our premium income for the year is 41,909,792 Os. 1d., which is 
ap increase Of 4,424,972 13s. 7d. over last year. After paying all 

, and making provision for income-tax, excess profits duty, 
gnd loss on realisation of securities, we are able out of this 
account to transfer 4:212,500—4,150,000 has been written off the 
gost of the business acquired, 4,50,000 transferred to reserve fund, 
which now stands at 4,250,000, and £12,500 to the investment 
reserve fund, raising this to £92,500. After providing these 
amounts we are able to carry forward a_ reserve of 
£1,231,163 19s. 5d., equal to 65.4 per cent. This reserve in our 
opinion is a full one, and we have purposely kept it so. 

INCREASED EXPENSES. 

Since the outbreak of war expenses have been constantly in- 
treasing—the cost of materials, the cost of labour and the cost 
of docking, etc., have all risen again this year. It is estimated 
that the increase in cost of repairs as a whole in this country, 
since the outbreak of war, is not less than 150 per cent., and in 
America not less than 300 per cent. Notwithstanding this, under- 
writes have only made two increases in rates, each of 10 per 
cent., as a set-off. The increased value which owners felt it wise 
to place for insurance purposes on hulls has, however, operated 
in underwriters’ favour. 

In addition to the burdens | have mentioned, there have been 
avery large uumber of extra losses occasioned by collision owing 
to war navigation without lights, etc. These have constantly in- 
creased year by year since the war broke out, those of last year 
being much in excess of previous years. Another cause of loss is 
the danger of navigation owing to vessels hugging the coast to 
avoid submarines. 


FirE AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 


| now come to the fire and general revenue account, which 
embraces our accident, employers’ liability, motor, and indemnity 
business. Substantial progress has been made in all departments, 
the premiums amounting to 4,493,043, an increase in the year of 
£181,950. This increase, and in fact practically four-fifths of the 
total premium income, is the result of our own efforts, and, like 
wur marine business, is not due to the amalgamations with other 
companies, sufficient time not having yet elapsed to get the full 
elect of such amalgamations. 

Whilst the building up of fire and general business 
& a expensive matter, | am glad to say that, after 
providing full reserves for losses advised but not settled, 
and setting aside 35 per cent. for unexpired risk on the 
mereased premiums, there is the underwriting profit of £16,000, 
aart from interest, which, added, makes the credit balance 
£5,000 odd. This we propose adding to reserves, which amount 
ono less than £251,905, or 51 per cent. of the total premium 
income. Most of you will remember I reported to you last year 
that we had seized the opportunity of entering the fire field in 

, and we have now had the experience of a full year’s 
working. Our business on the other side is in excellent hands, and 
is being conducted with great prudence and care. 

This year we propose opening up in South Africa. Here we 
we fortunately situated in having the old-established connection 
tithe “Star *’ to work upon.: Messrs. Bullen Bros., who have 
tepresented that company for upwards of thirty years, will act 
ft'us in all our general departments, and we shall come into a 
tady-made and profitable business capable of large expansion. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


In our accident department you will recollect that shortly after 
War broke out we introduced a special policy insuring the public 
against death or accidents caused by aircraft. This policy has 
ben very much appreciated, and is still being so, many people 
thinking it prudent to obtain additional life insurance and acci- 

nt insurance at the very small premium they have to pay under 
this policy. During last year we found many firms, especially 
& the City of London, whether they were legally liable or not, 

to gain protection by insurance for the whole of their 
stall. We therefore originated a scheme under which, by pay- 
ment of a premium on the total salaries paid, the whole of such 
Stafls could be insured. This has been very much appreciated 
by the public, and we are still issuing a large number of policies 
M connection with the scheme. 

Another new policy, which has also been extensively 
‘pied by our rivals, is that for motor vehicles under 
the petrol restrictions. We fixed what we considered an 

but much reduced, premium, giving full cover 


and accepting the risk of the restrictions being 

before the renewal date of the policy. We think those 

who have had the advantage of our reduced premium will con- 
tinue their business with us when we return to normal times. 
We have also issued a special policy insuring farm tractors, 
which has had a most favourable reception. 

In connection with employers’ liability business, there is, I 
think, one point about which you will like to have some 
information. As in all our other departments, our fixed inten- 
tion is to deal quickly and at the same time fairly with claims. 
We are still continuing this policy, and I am able to say that in 
proportion to the business the number of the claims outstanding 
is few, and none of these is of a serious nature. 


Tue Lire Department. 

I now propose dealing with the life department. In my 
remarks last year | dealt with our amalgamation with the Eagle 
and the Sceptre, and since then we have been joined by the well- 
known Star Assurance Society, which was established in 1843. 
It is hardly necessary for me to enlarge upon the importance of 
the acquisition of this company. The name of the Star has 
become a household word, and, apart from the value of their life 
connections, we hope to use them in our other nts, 
where they should prove of extreme value. The whole of the 
directorate of this company will continue to assist us, and I am 
pleased to say that four of their directors, namely, Josiah 
Gunton, Esq., the Right Hon. Viscount Goschen, Sir William 
Beardmore, Bt., and Sir George Wyatt Truscott, Bt., have joined 
our executive board, and that Mr. J. Douglas Watson, their 
former able manager, will be associated with us as the deputy 
chairman of the company. Mr. Watson’s abilities are well 
known, and we regard him as a very valuable asset. The result 
of these amalgamations, and of the active pursuit of new life 
business by our representatives during the year, is shown in the 
life assurance revenue account, and balance sheet. From these it 
will be seen that the premium income during the year exceeded 
£900,000, thus putting the company amongst the first half dozen 
British ordinary life offices in point of size of premium income. 


New Lire Busingss. 

The actual net new life business of the associated companies 
was as follows: Number of policies issued exceeded 23,000; sum 
assured (net) exceeded £5,000,000; annual premiums over 
£300,000. The amount of new life business completed by the 
company was largely owing to the phenomenal success of our 
War Loan scheme, and we cannot expect to equal this amount 
of new business in future years under ordinary conditions. This 
War Loan scheme I described in my remarks last year, in the 
following words: ‘* This scheme supplied an urgent public want. 
It enabled very many people who, from financial and patriotic 
reasons, wished to support the War Loan to subscribe who could 
not possibly have done so. The whole scheme promoted thrift.’ 
And there is not the shadow of a doubt that owing to the 
facilities offered by this scheme and the great publicity given to 
it by us thousands of people supported the War Loan who other 
wise would not have done so. 


TEMPERANCE SECTION. 

Before leaving the subject of life insurance I should like to 
point out that your directors feel very strongly that temperance is 
spreading so rapidly in the country that every effort should be 
made to give that section of the public every facility for life 
insurance on the best and most upto-date lines. It was largely 
with this object in view that your directors made the arrangement 
whereby the Sceptre Life Association, one of the oldest and most 
successful companies who especially cater for this class of busi- 
ness, joined their future to ours. I have much pleasure in 
moving that the accounts and report be adopted. : 

Mr. J. Douglas Watson, F.I.A., F.A.S. (deputy chairman) 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman moved, ‘‘ That the dividends on the Preference 
shares paid on July Ist, 1917, and Jan. Ist, 1918, be and are 
hereby confirmed.” 

This was seconded by Mr. Watson, and unanimously to. 

The Chairman then moved, ‘‘ That a final dividend of 74 per 
cent., free of income-tax, be paid on the Ordinary shares, which, 
with the interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on July Ist, 1917, 
makes 12} per cent., free of income-tax, for the year.” 

Mr. Watson seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved, ‘‘ That a final payment of 2 per 
cent. be made on the Preferred Ordinary shares, which, with the 
4 per cent. paid on July 1st, 1917, and the further 4 per cent. 
paid on Jan. Ist, 1918, will make 10 per cent. in respect of the 
ear 1917.” 

5 Watson seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Horace Peel, seconded by Mr. Rogerson, 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘‘ That George Wigley, Esq., y* Ja 
and Charles Williams, Esq., J.P., be re-elected directors.’’ 

On the motion of Mr. H. S. Mountain, seconded by Mr. F. 
Hitchin, it was resolved, ‘‘ That Messrs. Edwin Guthrie and Co. 
be elected auditors.” 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by Mr. Mackenzie, and 
seconded by Mr. Fowler, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. S. A. Bennett, the assistant general manager, suitably 
replied on behalf of the staff. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and board, the West-end 
board, Star and Sceptre beards, and local boards was duly pro- 
posed, seconded, and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman having acknowledged the compliments, the 
proceedings terminated. 
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INSURANCE. 
EAGLE, STAR AND BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


ORE often than not the amalgamation of two or 
more Life offices has led—temporarily, at all 
events—to diminished business, and in some cases the 
change has resulted in a distinct contraction of the 
combined premium income. On the other hand, certain 
fusions, seen to be desirable, have at once produced 
good effects. Not a word of protest was uttered when 
it became known that the Eagle and British Dominions 
Insurance Companies were to be amalgamated. It was 
generally recognized that the former office was steadily 
losing its power of attraction, and would ultimately 
have to be taken over by a more enterprising com- 
petitor. Most persons similarly realized that the 
Sceptre Life Assurance had little chance to make fur- 
ther progress on any important scale; only a modest 
sum in the way of funds had been accumulated and 
competition among the. offices for the patronage of 
abstainers had become so much keener. It was equally 
evident that the Star Assurance Society had begun to 
lose prestige, new business, premiums, and funds 
had more or less regularly decreased for a number of 
years. All three offices, as a matter of fact, had seen 
their best days, and their separate managements were 
unequal to the task of coping with the new conditions 
engendered by the war. In these circumstances a 
fusion of interest under anew and energetic administra- 
tion was essential, unless old and valuable connections 
were slowly to be lost. 

Fortunately stronger and more intelligent guidance 
was obtained by alliance with the enterprising British 
Dominions Insurance Co., and the combination has 
proved even more successful than could have been ex- 
pected. The Life account of the Eagle, Star and 


British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., shows that jp 
1917 premiums amounting to £928,493 were received, 
also £43,011 as consideration for annuities granteg 
The larger of these two sums compares with £666 ,629 
in 1913, in which year the receipts of the origing 
offices were as follows :—Eagle, £166,034; Sceptre 
474,284; and Star £526,211. An increase of no leg. 
than £261,869 in the premium income of these thre 
offices has therefore occurred during the four years— 
years, it must be remembered, when the sale of Ordinary 
Life policies was immensely reduced. 


Naturally, the new company did not secure sucha 
remarkable success in connection with its annuity 
transactions, only a small aggregate sum having beep 
paid as ‘‘consideration’’ last year. However, the 
amount mentioned above, compared with £47,216 ip 
1913, proving that the performance was of at least equal 
merit. Funds and net earnings do not, on the othe 
hand, show any increase; on the contrary, the amounts 
now recorded, £10,064,859 and £376,280 respectively, 
testify to some slight contraction, contrasting as they 
do with totals of £10,258,425 and £408,125 for the 
three former offices in the earlier year. In reality, how 
ever, satisfactory headway has been made, life funds 
having been written down to a notable extent, and 
many war claims paid; while the reduced return from 
investments has solely arisen from larger deductions 
in respect of income tax. » A very solid and progressive 
Life business is now clearly possessed by the Company, 
Last year the claims, both by death and maturity, were 
heavy, calling for sums amounting to £528,458 and 
£345,825, or £874,283 in all, and considerably more 
was paid to annuitants than was received from pur 
chasers of these bonds. Nevertheless the revenue 
account shows that the substantial sum of £188,487 
was added to the fund. 


SUNBEAM -COATALEN 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd., 


Wolverhampton: Manchester Showrooms, 106 
Deansgate. London and District Agents for 
Cars: J. Keele, Ltd., 72 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Like Sunbeam cars, there are no aviation engines to equal the Sunbeam- 
Coatalen in efficiency. Previous to the War the Sunbeam car gained and 
retained supremacy by its exploits on the track and on the road. To-day that 
distinction is further increased by the exceptionally fine service given by 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Priority of delivery of the post-war 


SUNBEAM 


CAR will be secured by the receipt of your inquiry now. 
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THE CITY. 


Several months age there appeared in this column of 
The Saturday Review a commendatory analysis of the 

ition of the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Readers 
gho adopted the recommendation then indicated have 
since experienced the satisfaction of appreciation in the 
value of their holding, and they are now invited to con- 
sider highly advantageous proposals whereby the 
gthorised capital of the company will be increased 
from £600,00 to £3,000,000. The scheme is some- 
what complicated and we therefore summarise it by 

raphs :— 

(1) The present authorised capital is £600,000 in 
1,500,000 shares of 8s. each, of which 1,181,006 shares 
geissued. The balance of 318,994 shares are to be 
igued pro rata to shareholders at gos. each. (The 

nt quotation for shares is approximately 73s.). 

(2) The company holds undistributed profits in the 
form of reserve fund (41,875,000) and insurance funds 
(£35,000), totalling £1,910,000. Of this sum 
$1,500,000 is to be ‘capitalised by two processes out- 
fined in paragraphs 3 and 6. 

(3) £900,000 is to be taken from reserve and capi- 
talised into 1,500,000 shares of 12s. each, and these 
new shares will be issued as a bonus, share for share, 
to the holders of the 1,500,000 8s. shares. 

(4) The 1,500,000 8s. shares and the 1,500,000 12s. 
shares will be consolidated into 1,500,000 #1 shares. 

(5) The capital will then be increased to £3,000,000, 

the creation of 1,500,000 new shares of £1 each. 

(6) In the process of increasing the capital a further 
£600,000 will be taken from reserve, capitalised and 
issued as a further bonus to the holders of the 1,500,000 
£1 shares at the rate of one new £1 share in respect to 
every 24 £1 shares held. 

The amount of issued capital will then be 42,100,000 
out of the 43,000,000 authorised, leaving 900,000 £1 
shares available for issue as and when fresh capital 
may be required. After the distribution of the two 
bonuses amounting to £1,500,000 from reserves there 
will remain no less than £410,000 to the credit of that 
fund and in addition there is a balance of £234,965 to 
the credit of profit and loss account as shown in the 
balance sheet at November 30th, 1917. The pre- 
tise result of the scheme as affecting individual 
shareholders is that the holder of ten 8s. shares 
falter the allotment of new 8s. shares at 4os., vide 
paragraph 1) will ultimately own fourteen £1 shares. 
The scheme is complicated by the fact that the pro rata 
der of 318,994 shares among the holders of 1,181,006 
shares involves fractional interests. These will be sold 
inthe aggregate and the proceeds distributed to the 
persons entitled thereto. 

One substantial advantage in connection with the 
scheme is the fact that it has already received the con- 
sent of the Treasurer of the Commonwealth and: of the 
British Treasury, so there is no danger of its being 
vetoed at the eleventh hour by official caprice. 

Purely as a financial proposal the scheme has nothing 
lorecommend it for better treatment than several other 
fatrangements of capital which have been forbidden 
by the Treasury; it actuallly involves a cash subscrip- 
tion of £637,988, and as a rule the Treasury will coun- 
ffmance nothing of that kind. Apparently in this 
tase due consideration has been given to the fact that 
the Broken Hill Proprietary, formerly a mining pro- 
Psition, has become one of the largest manufacturing 
undertakings in the Southern Hemisphere, and will 
fequire further large expansion if it is to meet the im- 
Perative Brtish demands for iron and steel after the war. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION 
-COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tue Twenty-seconp Orpinary GENERAL Meetinc of this com- 
pany was held on 23rd of May in London. 

Mr. Walter McDermott, who presided, and moved the adoption 
of the report, said that in the balance-sheet properties quoted and 
unquoted securities aggregated £535,325—not including £100,000 
War Bonds—a slight excess over the corresponding total of the 
previous year. The total figure would be largely increased if 
these assets were valued at market prices of December 31st, or 
at present prices. The cash position was stronger at £290,809, 
including War Bonds. A strong cash position was necessary in 
connection with liabilities the company had incurred for certain 
guarantees of loans and for subscriptions for working capital of 
subsidiary and new cempanies. The profit of £164,245, com- 
pared with £124,003 for the preceding year, and the increase was 
due to a number of successful transactions and the realisation of 
profits on former investments. Transactions for the year, how- 
ever, left the company with all their main dividend-paying invest- 
ments intact and with new business in hand to replace—satisfac- 
torily, the directors hoped—that already realised on, although 
any benefit therefrom would probably be a deferred one. With 
the carry over from 1916 there was an available sum of £173,461. 
lt was proposed to transfer £2C,000 to reserve account, making 
it £80,000, and to pay a dividend of 30 per cent. less income-tax, 
carrying forward £29,148, subject to extra remuneration to direc- 
tors and managing directors in London and Johannesburg. They 
could hardly expect to repeat this year several of the successful 
operations of 1917, so that it would be well for shareholders not 
to consider the dividend recommended then as a standard the 
company was expected to live up to for the future. At the 
previous meeting he was able to mention the securing of the 
Brakpan Deep Level lease as the most important event, and on 
this occasion the directors were able to report an equally im- 
portant transaction in the securing of an additional lease for the 
Spring Mines, Limited, which would make that company the 
owner of mining rights over 3,568 claims. The general effect of 
all the existing evidence in the district had led the engineers and 
the board to the conclusion that the ground both to the south and 
west of the original Springs property was so promising as to 
justify the Springs Mines, Limited, in taking on rather large 
financial obligations, not merely for the absorption of the southern 
lease, but also for taking an interest in and affording .working 
facilities to the new company which had just secured the western 
lease. The Chairman proceeded to explain the financial arrange- 
ments which the acquisition of the southern lease by Springs 
Mines, Limited, had rendered necessary, and he added that a very 
satisfactory return in connection with that company in the current 
year was anticipated, unless war conditions should interfere with 


regular working . He gave details of the participation which the | 


Springs Mines, Limited, had taken in the West Springs, Limited— 
the new company formed to take over the western Government 
lease,—and, dealing next with the Brakpan Mine, said it was in a 
strong position, with good promise of a continued successful career. 
Dividends amounting to 47} per cent. were paid for the year. 


During the year some remarkably good and wide blocks of — 


ground had been opened in the south-eastern portion of the mine, 
and the main incline south was affording good promise for the 
future in the direction of the new Deep-level lease. The profits 
for the current year should be satisfactory. In regard to the 
Daggafontein mine, the latest news was that the water was now 
under control and development resumed. The Burma Corpora- 
tion was making most gratifying progress, but the very scale and 
character of the undertaking prohibited the expectation of any 
actual returns on their investment here for quite a long period. 
The Itahira Iron interest was another of the enterprises which 
they could only regard as a provision for future years. They 
have increased their interest slightly in this undertaking. The 
Chairman then dealt with a circular which Mr. Kennedy had 
issued with regard to the holdings of shares in the company by 
enemy aliens, pointing out that the premises on which that gentle- 
man had based his appeal were erroneous, and stating that his 
conclusions did not meet the conditions governing practical poli- 
tics. He said that more than one attempt had. been made to get 
the Public Trustee to sell the shares in question, but the reply 
was in the negative, and the directors had been advised by the 
company’s solicitor that there were not sufficient grounds for 
pursuing the matter. If they should see such change of policy 
on the part of the Public Trustee as would improve the prospect 
of getting the enemy holdings of shares distributed among 
English shareholders they might be sure of the active sympathy 
of the board in its execution. Mr. R. J. Frecheville seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously, an amendment moved 
by Mr. Kennedy having been withdrawn after some discussion. 
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AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


THE FAMOUS LIBRARY, the Property of 
LIEUT. LORD VERNON, R.N. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


yil SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, June 10th, and two following 
at one o’clock precisely, 
4 CHOICE SELECTED PORTION of THE FAMOUS 
LIBRARY, removed from Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, including 
inated and other Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books, the 
of LIEUT. LORD VERNON, R.N. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
ilustrated copies 2s. 6d. each. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 

offices have been established for 70 years, are 

ts for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 

shlehhouses and supply lists free. Early application is 
sévisable. Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


£ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 
management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 
and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 
JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 

EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, 2oth and joth. 
At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£90 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not 
ready in the College, whether Senier or Junior 
Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer- 
ence for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
tire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
fominations for soms of the Clergy, value £30 per 
annum may also be given. 


Apply to the 
BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: JUNE, 1918. 
Giter Scripta. VI. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 
Germany’s Natural Wealth. By Politicus. 
Gebrugge and Ostend—and After. By Archibald Hurd. 
Mtton and Gladstone. By Mrs. Drew. 
The Root Causes of Russia’s Collapse. By E. H. Wilcox. 
Thomas Gray. By Sir Herbert Warren, K.C.V.O. 
Speculations. By John Galsworthy. 
The Principles of War Taxation. By H. J. Jennings. 
A Last Word on Cardinal Newman. By W. S. Lilly. 
Holland’s Inevitable Decision. “By Y. 


Tfish National Leaders and a Federal Solution. 
By John McGrath. 


} Pleasure Towns in War Time By T. H. S. Escott. 
History of the War. “With Maps. 
Index. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limrtep. 


From §.P.C.K. LIST. 


DAWN IN PALESTINE. 

By Wituiam Canton, author of ‘‘ The History of the 

Bible Society,’’ ** A Child’s Book of Saints,’’ etc. 

Preface by Lorp Bryce. With Maps and Illustrations. 

ls. 3d. net. 

[A brief study of the Holy Land, its present, past, and 
future. Published for the Syria and Palestine 
Relief Fund.] 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S ANCESTRY. 
By Frepertc Woop-Jongs, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of London. 7d. net. 

[The Author contends that in view of the scientific data 
now available, it is no longer possible to assert that 
man is descended from monkeys.]} 


FRENCH CATHOLICS IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Studies in Church History. 
By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., Chaplain 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Cloth boards, 5s. net. 
[The biographical sketches, beginning with figures like 
Lamennais and Lacordaire and ending with Loisy 
and Duchesne, who are still with us, illustrate in an 
attractive manner the recent history of the French 
Church.] 


VALUES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By the Rev. Atrrep Davenport Ke ty, M.A., Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, author of ‘‘ Underly- 
ing Principles of Christianity,’ etc. Preface by the 
Rev. Tempe. Coth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

A Popular re-statement of the Agreement from Design. 
By the Rev. Cnartes J. M.A., author of 
Religion in an Age of Doubt,” etc. Cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION. 
An attempt to define the Character and Trend of thc 
Cosmic Process. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. Mercer, D.D. Cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES OF PHILO. 
Now first translated from the old Latin version by 
M. R. James, Litt.D., F.B.A. Cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

[A first century document of great importance, now 
made accessible to English readers for the first time.] 
list of the series may be had pogt free. 
E 


A complete 
THE MEANING OF THE CREED. 
Papers on the Apostles’ Creed. ; 

Edited, with an Introduction by the Rev. G. K. A. 

Bell, M.A., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Cloth boards, 6s. net. 

[The leading theologians of the Church of England 
have co-operated in producing this book, which 
should prove of great and permanent value. Among 
the contributors are Bishops Chase and D’Arcy, 
Professors Scott Holland and Stanton, Drs. Figgis, 
Goudge, Strong and Swete.] 


BIRKBECK and the RUSSIAN CHURCH. 
Containing Essays and Articles by the late W. J. 
Birxseck, M.A., F.S.A., written in the years 1888- 
1915. Collected and Edited by his friend AtHeLsTan 
Rirey, M.A. With a Portrait. Cloth boards, 


8s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE WORLD TO COME. 
Six Addresses given by the late Rev. H. Barciay 
Swete, D.D., Litt.D. With a Portrait. Cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. . 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Rev. J. K. Mozrey, B.D., Fellow and Dean of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


net. 
[Has the world been made better by Christianity ? 
That is the question faced and answered. 


THE KINGDOM THAT MUST BE BUILT. 
By the Rev. Watter J. Carey, M.A., R.N. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

[What is a Christian and what does he do? The book 
insists that Christians are not killjoys, or tempera- 
mental pietists, but followers of Christ in a very 
definite warfare of good against evil, whereby the 
Kingdom of Christ and of Righteousness is to be built 
among men.] 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
68 HAYMARKET, LONDON, &.W. 1. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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| Macmillan & Co's List ¥ 
A New LEACOCK Volume is a Literary Event. a 
FRENZIED FICTION | SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B, | y 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “Further | F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and Work. | 
Foolishness,”’ Literary Lapses,’’ ‘Nonsense Novels,”’ By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With Portraits, 
etc, Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 8vo. 10s. net. 
| The Westminster Gazette—" Sir William Tilden's ‘memorial’ is one that 
Immediately after the publication of ‘‘ Further Foolishness” Punch | brings out every side of Ramsay's character; and it makes excel ent reading.” 
published in their isin th a glowing tribute ‘Our 
pant humorist” in the form of a poem, the following of which is an THE BLUE GUIDES | : 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. N 
ORDER AT ONCE (Ready Tuesday | Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps = 
| & Plans. Ixvi, 478. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES + __ 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. STEPHEN'S GBARAISS NEW 
This new book by of had such THE QUEST OF THE F ACE. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, author of The Priest of the 
up 
h n "’ The Face of Christ.” 
THE COMING DAWN, A War Anthology gored te 8 in the po 
in Prose and Verse illustrations are mostly from Russian sources, LgaDIn 
By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of ‘* Under- 
neath the Bough.’’ With an introduction by Sir LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. °" 
OLIVER LODGE. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. Messrs. Macmillan and Co’s Editions of Tennyson's 
[Ready Tuesday Works are the only Complete Editions, and contain al] Deci 
the Poems still in copyright. POEMS, Globe Edition, The 
COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 4s. 6d.; COMBLETE WORKS, 8s 6d. “ 
Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of ‘‘ Bread *,* Catalogue con‘aining complete List of Editions of Lord Tennyson's | 
and Circuses.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Works post-free on application. The 
** A book of di hed "_M. P. 
Atteactive oa, ~ the the that THE P RO MISE OF AIR. 
flow through the book."—-Deily News. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of Jimbo” come 
e & Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
MESSINES, AND OTHER POEMS: Country Life" The book is full of the best of Mr. Blackwood.” Hh Coo 
Messines et Autres Potmes. By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
English version by TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL. bt 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo, |p *™ 
“The poems are among the most notable literary work which this 3s, 6d, net. 
terrible has elicited. Exquisite—full of pathos — 
**M. Cammaerts will rank among the permanent literature.” —Obsercer KARMA : A Re-Incarnation Play. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWO! VIOLET PEARN. 
ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS Crown 8vo. 6s, net. pa 
B ORD DOX UEFFER. 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W. C. 2 
“The most actual and also the book of poems fla 
that has been written during the war.”—Outlook. ote! 
“It is refreshing to find in Mr. Hueffer a true and a modern poe’—at | . ‘ 
MY ERRATIC PAL THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
By Captain ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. Owing to the stringent limitation of pape Fa 
of supplies it is necessary for us to ask the publici 
A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION assist in overcoming the difficulties under whit * m 
or 
By the late Prof. SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author we work. : j ae 
of ‘‘ The Quest for Truth," &c. Crown 8vo. 6s net. Many of our readers now find difficulty af, fresh 
cena ae the author has left a legacy of incalculable value to obtaining copies of the S ATURD AY REVIEV When 
“A thoughtful and stimulating volume.” —Times. the station bookstalls for their supply are likey hi 
THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS to be disappointed. Owing to the rationing OB jg t 
Belting Detective Story, y J. WATSON and paper, we are not now in a position to cater @ last 
the chance sale. We urge our readers, therefor 
Aa wausually sayetifying story, for it contains to order the SATURDAY REVIEW from the the Ou 
a mystery within a mys a 
A clever tale, the secret excellently kept.”—Times. publisher, who will send it, post free for one yeug Getmar 
direct from the offices at 10 King Street, Covet 
. 
Mr. CUSHING & Mlle, DU CHASTEL |} | Garden, W.C.2., on receipt of 30/- a 
FRANCES RUMSEY. subscription rate which anticipates the 0% Marne 
made 
“If sheer meri lwa of its reward, : 
mor sore stwaye of coward, thie novel would postal tariff. bi Set 
“Thi 1 places Miss R he littl i i 
ingly good." Set everyone will assist us in maintajning of Wester! 
“A brilliant and most interesting piece of work,"—New Witness. necessary world-wide circulation. Furtherme Fro 
m 
we hope that those who have read # percept 
JOHN LANE, SATURDAY REVIEW will not destroy it, Dili fron 
THE 1. that they will hand it on to those who are likelg be 
—— to be appreciative. 
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